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THOMAS PAINE. 


Thomas Paine, the author of ‘The Rights of 
Man’ and ‘The Age of Reason,’ has been the 
subject of much obloquy, for the most part un- 
merited. In our grandfathers’ days he was 
regarded by many as an incarnation of all that 
was evil in politics and theology. We are now 
able to take a more sober view of his character 
and conduct. In ‘ Leisure Moments in the Camp 
and in the Guard-Room’ (York, 1812) there is a 
very circumstantial account of an incident which 
is said to have happened when Paine was a 
member of the French Republican Legislature :— 

“It may not be generally known, that among the 
members of the various legislative bodies, which, for 
four or five years, were fabricating Constitutions for 
France, there were scarcely any who delivered their 
speeches otherwise than by reading them. In the 
first assembly I only knew of four or five, who 
spoke impromptu, and who were ready, on every 
occasion, both for attack and defence—those were 
Mreapeav, the too celebrated orator ; L’Abbé Maury, 
the pliant priest; Cazares, the esteemed friend of the 
illustrious Burke ; and the sublime 
advocate of a murdered father. 

“Those who could neither speak, nor compose, had 
a person to stain paper for them, whom they called 


Members, who had not a word to say for themselves ! 
This Teinturier, to my certain knowledge, even pro- 
posed to his legislative customers to read the discourses 
for them in the tribune, for an additional shilling, if 
they could obtain the President’s permission to that 
effect: many of them, no doubt, would have willingly 
availed themselves of Citizen Bextin’s proposal, had not 
the apprehension of exciting the lavghter of the other 
legislators deterred them, 

“ Paring, who knew no more of French than he did of 
morality, bad a Teinturier for himeelf, and whom, though 
a member, be paid ; he was also his reader, It was an 
exceilent subject for a caricature to see them both 
perched in the Rostrum together, one displaying the 
purchased and supposed eloquence of Tom Parnz, while 
the representative of the Pas de Calais nodded his 
ascent to every expression, and not unfrequently 
bestowed his approving suffrage on the very part of 
the oration which made against bis own general and 
avowed principles in politics! On one occasion, I well 
recollect the following ludicrous circumstance of his 
mistimed nod of approbation. 

«It was on a question relating to the Clergy, in which 
Tom's scribe and other-self had introduced the following 
passage, trusting it would prove the means of making 
some addition to the portion congrue: ‘11 faut convenir 
que, de tout tems, le Clergé de France, malgré les 
préjugés, qui existent & son deeavantage, s'est montré 
digne du caractére sacré, dont il est revétu ; et qu'il » 
toujours interpreté le copE SUBLIME de la foi Chrétienne 
d'une maniére exemplaire, et propre 4 consoler les fideles 
dans tous les accidens de la vie! et surtout qu'il ne 
s'est jamais montré |'ami du Siéze de Rome.’ Which 
may be thus Englished : ‘It must be allowed, that from 
time immemorial, the Clergy of France, notwithstanding 
the existing prejudices which prevail sgainet that tody, 
have proved themselves worthy of the sacred character, 
with which they are invested; and that they always 
interpreted the SUBLIME VOLUME of the Christian faith in 
an exemplary manner, and calculated to cheer the 
faithful in the various fortunes of this fleeting life ! 
nor did they ever evince partiality to the See of Rome.’ 

“To every word of this passage Pang ted with un- 

¥ of action, and of course in English, 
the only idom with which he was at all acquainted.— 
‘To be sure!’ be exclaimed; ‘certainly!’ ‘most 
assuredly !’ ‘nothing can be more certain!’ &c., &c., 
&e., while he looked round the Hall with much self- 
complacency, and as if to solicit applause for the 
consistency of his doctrine ! ! 

“ This was meant evidently, according to some, as a joke 
on the Member for the Department of Calais; whilst 
others insisted, that it was (as it afterwards proved to be) 
intended as a vebicle for the private opinion of his Dier ; 
but in either case, Tom considered himeelf as ill-used, on 
learning, from the public voice, that he bad combatted 
his own favourite system, and bad declared from the 
tribune, that the Hoty Scriptures contained matter for 
consolation to mankind in all the walks of this chequered 
pilgrimage, Certain, however, it is, that I never saw 
Parxe after that day in the rostruin with the same 
Teinturier, 

“ Among other gentleman-like propensities, Mr, Pains 
was excessively addicted to drinking unqualified brandy ; 
and it is thought, that he drank more copiously of his 
favourite liquor in the morning, than at any other part 
of the day ; no doubt for the purpose of rendering his 
conscience callous to self-reproach, and to the workings 
of tion, furies that are ever in the suite of the 


their Teinturier, or Dier. I knew a very good schol 
of the name of Bertix, whose hours were all employed 
in composing speeches, (ad wn petit écu la piece,) at half 


a crown a piece, for seven Koyalist and nine Jacobin | 


impious. Notwithstanding his carbuncled fece, and 
most repulsive ensemble, he was not proof against the 
omnipotence of beauty. He wished to become, and to 
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declare himself 'amant aimé of a very pretty jigurante 
of the name of Viscent, whose form and savoir faire 
had laid many suitors at her feet, and brought many 
visitors to the opera-house. Tom employed an Irish 
rebel, who now keeps a school near Paris, to write a 
letter for him to ‘la belle Peuline’; and Patt, who was 
the most incapable person in France to keep a love-secret, 
vublished the answer, which was couched in these words, 
Tgee them with all their orthographical imperfections 
on their head, and in the true style of Parisian opera- 
dancers :— 

Citoyen Réprésentant du Peuple,—Je vous connoy de 
vu, et c'est asez pour moi: je n'aimes point l’echantillon, 
que j'ais vue A la tribune ; pour couper au court, si vous 
aviés A m'offrir tous les richesses du Citoyen Agalité, je 
dirois & mon laqué de vous fermer ma porte au nez ; 
d'ailleur, crois tu, malheureux, que je suis si peu bonne 
Chretienne pour vouloire passer une nuit avec un 
manant, qui ne croy ni au bon dieu, ni a la sainte Verge 
Marie! Tu fais horreur de toutes les manieres ! 

Paviixe VINCENT. 
Which may be thus interpreted, 

Citizen Representative of the People,—I know you by 
sight, and that’s plenty for me: I don’t approve of the 
sample, I saw in the pulpit of the assembly——But to 
cut the matter short, if you made an offer of a!l Egalité’s 
riches, I should te!l my footman to shut my door in your 
face. On the other hand, dost thou think, wretch, that 
I have ¢o little of the Christian about me, as to indulge 
a fellow, like thee, who believest neither in God 
Almighty, nor in the blessed Virgin Mary? Thou excitest 
horror in every point of view ! P. ¥. 

“Though aga legislator, wasthe real representa- 
tive of Orator Mum, he figured with no inconsiderable 
degree of éclat as a holder-forth of treason, when, in a 
corner of the Cofé de Chartres, appositely denominated 
the Pandemonium, he there saw himself encircled by 
the Englisb, Irish, and Scotch rebele, whoemulously sought 
after the honour of even touching the hem of their 
Apostle’s garment.” 

That Mr. J. F. Neville, the “‘ veteran British 
officer’’ who wrote the ‘ Leisure Moments’ was 
greatly prejudiced against Paine is quite evident, 
and this adds to the inherent improbabilities of the 
story about the written speech. Perhaps Dr. 
M. D. Conway or Mr. J. G. Alger could throw 
some further light upon the alleged incident. 

Wituiam E, A. Axon, 

Moss Side, Manchester, 


GEORGE ROBINS, AUCTIONEER. 

Most persons have heard extracts from the 
effusions of this remarkable man, the best known 
of which being an apocryphal description of a 
certain property which wound up with a declara- 
tion that the only drawbacks were the litter of the 
roze-leaves and the noise of the nightiogales ; but 
few persons are aware that this daring hyperbole 
was not unfrequently reached, if not at times 
actually exceeded, in authentic particulars of sale 
of which he was the author. 

Describing “ the splendid abode of the Marquis 
of Londonderry in St. James’s Square, at the 


corner of King Street,” the auctioneer premises : 


“The difficulty that frequently occurs to do justice, 
and at the eame time avoid colouring the picture too 


highly, is ia this instance likely to be avoided, inasmuch 
as ite highest pentane will be found in the single 
circumstance that the Marquis of Londonderry, when 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, rendered it equal 
to the accomplishment of his enlarged views of splendour 
and comfort, in which laudable feeling it must in fair- 
ness be admitted he was not a little indebted to the fine 
taste and discrimination of his Marchioness. It is not 
intended to give a lengthened detail of the accom- 
modation which reigns so triumphantly in these regions 
of splendour and hospitality; and it would probably 
suffice to state that when the allied sovereigns visited 
England, the most superb banquet in their estimation was 
conceded to the noble Marquis, whence it necessaril 
follows the accommodation was equal to all that fasti- 
dious taste could devise; enough is already accomplished 
to prove demonstratively that it is fitted for a splendid 
entertainment on the most extended scale. It remains 
to be added, that the domestic arrangement harmonises 
and is in strict accordance with the whole. Le cuisine a 
manger [sic] is worthy of the commendation of the great 
artiste Eustache de St, Ude [Ude was always a trump 
card with Robins}. It might be here inquired, What 
more can be desired? To which it is rejoined, that in the 
immediate environs (that is in Duke Street) is a Twelve 
Stall Stable and Standing for four Carriages,” 
Could the art of bathos descend deeper than this ? 
In the particulars and conditions of sale of 
Abberley Lodge Estate, within twelve miles of 
Worcester and twenty of Ludlow, which was 
sold by auction on 23 Jane, 1836, “ by direction 
of the venerable proprietor,” who was formerly 
M.P. for Worcester, it is said :— 


* The Abberley estate hath claims to great antiquity, 
it is an original grant from Henry VIII. ; the words of 
the gift are so courteous that Mr. Robins cannot resist 
the temptation of recording them in the particulars of 
sale: ‘Given to Walter Walsh, Esq. Groom of his 
chamber and household, the manor of Abberley, with the 
advowson of the Church, the Park and the Estate in as 
full words as so bountiful a King could give to his 
esteemed favourite.” 

Another estate, in Worcestershire, “in the 

golden vale of Evesham,” possessed a mansion 
house of which it is said, 
“‘the architectural form of the Mansion is only one of 
its many attributes, nor is it confined to the extra- 
ordinary richness of the soil ; there is an influential, an 
almost bewitching power, which whispers in very intelli- 
gible terms that it was originally created with an 
intention that one of the representatives of the loyal 
and independent borough of Evesham should be a resident 
member and bis abode Prospect House,” 


This was in 1834, after the ing. of the first 
Reform Bill :— ‘ 


“The mansion [it is further declared], which is uni- 
form, puts on a character which gives it additional claim 
to attention, inasmuch as it possesses all that a large 
family could reasonably desire, mixed up with a snug- 
gery about it, that qualifies it for one of less pretensions. 
The brick-work is by a master’s hand—the Entrée bya 
paved colonade [sic] and virandah [sic]—the shrubbery 
walks, gardens and ape most adequate, It is situ- 
ated on a delightfully commanding spot, within half a 
mile of the town; and it should seem as if nature in its 
bounty had ordained it for one of the representatives of 
Evesham, for every window would enable him to look 
over his respectable constituency.” 
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Much in the same manner as the devil is said to 
overlook Lincoln. 

The description of “the splendid seat called 
Buckland Filleigh” is delightful, as it contains a 
personal note and a line of poetry, the authorship 
of which has not yet been discovered, but may be 
attributed to the eminent auctioneer himself. 
Buckland Filleigh, says Mr. Robins, 

“is decidedly the most distinguished feature of North 
Devon's favoured county. Those who are at all familiar 
with the renown so justly conceded to this property, 
will see that the last term has been used advisedly ; for 

It needeth not the aid of Fancy’s sketch. 

Indeed, the great difficulty which the humble individual 
is impressed with, who has the conduct of this sale, 
arises out of his poverty of words [modest man !] such 
as should be sought to aid him in giving a faint por- 
traiture of a seat which nothing in the county pretends 
to rival,and of which history has already given most 
favourable mention.” 


After describing the house, erected at an expense 
of 40,0001., with “a portico of imposing size and 
appearance, modelled in exact proportions from the 
celebrated Temple of Theseus,” the particulars con- 
clude :— 

“The ornamental waters and island, the plantations 
of luxuriant growth, scattered about in pleasing negli- 
gence, the undulating lawns, and the almost interminable 
woods, together with a more distant landscape, bounded by 
the Dartmoor ridge of lofty mountains, with their bright 
wrial tinte—the valleys teeming with fertility—vary and 
gladden the interesting scene and form a picture truly 
enchanting ; indeed, the Ensemble is so unapproachable, 
that Fairy Land will not fail to be brought immediately 
into recollection, and the fortunate possessor be accounted 
in Devon First Lord of the Creation.” 


Joun Hess. 
Willeaden Green, N.W. 


Tue Prerrx “ Ken” 1x Lospon Prace-NAmes. 
—In bis notes on Ken or Caen Wood (8" §, xi. 
456) Cot. Pripgaux has some remarks on the 
existence of certain names in which Ken appears 
as a prefix in the west of Middlesex. This 
reminds me that during nearly thirty years’ 
residence in Kensington I gave such spare moments 
as were left me by other occupations to the en- 
deavour to discover the true origin of the name 
of that locality. I consulted Faulkner, who in- 
formed me (‘ Kensington,’ p. 2), 

“with respect to the definition of the word Kensington 

there appears no analogy to any circumstance connected 

with it, nor have the conjectures of preceding writers 

thrown any light upon the subject.” 

After quoting the various forms of the name down 

—— modern one, he continues, quoting Lysons, 


“Chenesi was a proper name; a person of this name 
held the manor of Huish, in Somersetshire, in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor; so that — it might 
have been originally called Chenesi , or the town 


belonging to Chenesi.” 


whoever he may have been, and the London 
locality, there was no satisfaction in these re- 
marks. Failing in my attempts to ascertain any- 
thing more conclusive in records, I sought the aid 
of maps, and I quickly discovered a sequence of 
names crossing the western side of Middlesex into 
Surrey and Kent that suggested a connexion with 
some historical event. Commencing with Kenton, 
in the Harrow Weald, we have Kentish Town, 
Kilburn (anc, Keneburne), Kensal Green, Ken- 
sington (Chenesit), Kempton (anc. Kenton) Park, 
In Surrey, Kennington (Chenintun) and Kenley, 
also another Kennington in Kent, and the county 
name Kent (Chenth). In the latter case the 
earlier Cant must have existed side by side with 
Kent, as the Saxons retained the early form in 
their Cantabrigia, and there is still, 1 believe, a 
shoal near the mouth of the Thames known as the 
Cant. Again, I observed that an imaginary line 
drawn across Middlesex from a point a little east- 
ward of Kentish Town to the Thames would have 
all names in Ken to the west of such line, and that 
we may seek in vain for names of this class to the 
east of the line ; nor could I discover any in Essex, 
certainly not in the southern half of the county. 
Another observation induced me to think that 
the event that produced these names had 
caused a disruption of an earlier occupation, as 
there appears the Welsh or Cornish Pen, in 
Pentonville, to the east, and on the west, Pen 
(Buckinghamshire), and also that Kenton is the 
Erse equivalent of Penton. 

Joyce (‘Irish Names of Places,’ chap. ix. p. 463) 
says that, 
“Ceann (Can), a head, is used much in the same way 
as the English word, to denote the head, front, or 
highest part of anything; and it commonly appears in 
anglicised names in the forms of can, ken, kin.” 


I may note, also, that in the more modern form of 
Kilburn there may be the Erse coill=a wood. 
This word appears in Irish names as Kill or kyle. 
The great forest of Middlesex extended over the 
district in which Kilburn is situated. Assuming 
that the names referred to above may have been 
due to an invasion of the London valley by Erse- 
speaking Celts, I sought to discover some other 
evidence in the nomenclature that might fairly be 
traced to the same dialect. Want of leisure pre- 
vented me pursuing this inquiry, but I noted that 
the legend that attributes the name of our London 
Ludgate to a certain King Lud makes that mythical 
personages to be a brother of Cassivelaun, It is 
not necessary to believe in King Lud, as there is 
a more likely explanation of the name, but the 
assumed connexion with Cassivelaun, of whose 
warlike character we have historical evidence in 
Ceesar’s writings, may have some significance in 
this connexion. Following the course of the Flete 
River upwards from Ludgate, we arrive at Snow 


As he fails to show any connexion between Chenesi, 


Hill. Now there is no reason for assuming the 
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temperature at this spot to differ materially from 
that at other parts of London, and it is necessary to 
seek some other cause for the name. The hill 
came down to near the junction of the Flete with 
the Hol-bourne, and suggested to me that it was 
derived from Erse Snuadh=a brook. There are 
some other names that may possibly have their 
origin from the same dialect ; but I can now only 
point to one, because it has given rise to more con- 
jecture, perhaps, than most. I refer to the Isle 
of Dogs. Many attempts have been made to con- 
nect this name with the canine race, but no very 
definite evidence has been produced in its favour. 
My suggestion is that it originated in the exist- 
ence of the ancient fishery that bad its seat on this 
part of the river until the state of the water for- 
bade the fish to live there, and that the name 
meant originally the Isle of Fishes, from Erse 
Dags. 

There are points also in the proto-history of the 
London valley that would be cleared if we can 
admit that Londinium had been occupied by 
hostile tribes, perhaps at some date between the 
two Roman invasions, pc. 55 and a.p. 43. One 
point that never seemed clear to me is the state- 
arent of Tacitus (‘ Annals,’ 14, xxxi.) that the 
Trinobantes united with the tribes under Boadicea 
in their attack on Londinium. We are told the 
grievances of the Iceni and their chiefs; but why 
should the Trinobantes have aided in destroying 
what appears to have been their ession, Lon- 
dinium Trinovantum? This would be clear if we 
knew that they had been driven from their territory 
by those internecine wars referred to by Cesar 
(‘De B. G.,’ v. xx.), and therefore had cause for 
joining the Iceni in seeking la a — 


Erasmus Core, or Duntix.—There is ex- 
hibited among the treasures bequeathed by John 
Forster—himself one of the chiefs of English 
literature of his time—to the South Kensington 
Museum a manuscript of a very interesting 
character, namely, ‘‘ The Commission of Lunacy 
on the Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin; with the 
inquisition taken by the jury on the 12th of 
August, 1742.” Erasmus Cope was one of the 
jary who found that Jonathan Swift, the great 
and beloved leader of the Irish people, the author 
of the ‘Tale of a Tub’ and of ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels,’ was, alas! of unsound mind. I have in 
my possession, permit me to mention, a family 
document in which it is recorded that 
**Erasmus Cope, formerly of the city of Dublin, gold- 
smith, deceased, was, at the time of his death, seized 
and p d of iderable reul and freehold estates 
situate in Hoey’s Court [Dean Swift was born at No. 7 
in this Court), in the neighbourhood of The Castle, and 
in other parts of Dublin, By his will bearing the date 
of January 29, 1747, the eaid Erasmus Cope bequeathed 
all his estates to bis four daughters: Christian Cope, 
otherwise Delamere ; Deborah Cope, otherwise Able; 


fan Coe, otherwise Norton; Rebecca Cope, otherwise 
ard, 


As my great-grandfather Thomas Hope, of 
Killester House, Clontarf, co. Dublin, married 
Anna Maria, the daughter of “ Christian Cope, 
otherwise Delamere,” I am thereby induced to say 
that I should indeed be glad of any information 
respecting the nationality and career of the said 
** Erasmus Cope, goldsmith, of Dublin” ; and I 
may add that particulars of the calling and family 
of his son-in-law Delamere would also be much ap- 
preciated by me. With regard to the Delameres, 
perbaps the following quotation from ‘ Illustratione, 
Historical and Geneslogics!, of King James’s Irish 
Army List, 1689,’ p. 485, vol. ii., second edition, 
enlarged, London, 1861, by John D’Alton, E-q., 
Barrister, Author of ‘ History of Drogheda,’ ‘County 
of Dublin,’ &., will not be out of place or unin- 
teresting :— 

“The ancient family of Delamere claims descent from 
Herbert, who having been commander of the fleet of 
Robert the Dane, obtained Rollo’s daughter in marriage. 
His great-grandson was one of the warriors selected by 
William the Conqueror to be one of his companions in 
arme in his descent on England, and he obtained a grant of 
land in Cheshire. His great-grandson William Delamere 
accompanied Strongbow in his invasion of Ireland; and 
Henry the Second, when he came over thither in 1171, allo- 
cated to him a large tract in Western Meath. This William 
Delamere, with the politic object of conciliating the 
natives, selected for his wife a daughter of that great 
house which theretofore ruled over Ireland, Dorothy 


Melaghilin.” 
H. G. Totrr Hors. 
Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Unconscious (?) Praciarisms.—Have the fol- 
lowing coincidences been noticed /— 

1, Gray's ‘ Elegy’ (1749), 1. 46,— 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Cowper’s ‘ Boadicea’ (1790), Il. 33, 34,— 
Words pregnant with celestial fire. 

2. ‘Tristram Shandy’ (1759-67), in the dedi- 
cation that precedes bk. ix. vol. iii.,— 

** Honours, like impressions upon coin, may give an 
ideal and local value to a bit of base metal; but Gold 
and Silver will pass all the world over without any other 
recommendation than their own weight.” 

Burns (b. 1759),— 
The rank is but the guinea stamp ; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

3. Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village ’ (1770), l. 128, 
—— all the bloomy flush of life is fled, 

Crabbe’s ‘ Parish Register’ (1807), pt. ii. 1. 453, 

— life’s bloomy flush was lost. 
Mevancrnon Mapvice. 


Wanstead Hovuse Pittars,— There 
has been some recent mention in the papers of the 
fact that the stone pillars of the portico of the 
Duke of Chandos’s mansion, near Edgware, went 
to Wanstead House when the duke died and his 
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magnificent place was pulled down. This hap- 
pened about 1745. It is interesting to record that 
when Wanstead House was pulled down, in 1822, 
these pillars were bought for the Quakers’ Meeting 
at Plaistow (about three miles from Wanstead). 
This Meeting is nowa Board School. I was chair- 
man of the managers of the district when the West 
Ham School Board bought the property about 
fifteen years ago. Mr. Newman, the late archi- 
tect to the Board, treated the pillars well in bis 
alterations, making a covered portico with them, 
under which the children play in wet weather. 
How much of the magnificence of the last century 
these monoliths saw. I may add that there are 
other relics of Wanstead House still preserved as 
parts of buildings in the district round. The 
aye parish church of Hampstead was being 
uilt when the Duke of Chandos’s house was de- 
molished (its date is 1745), and the churchwardens 
bought the railings, which still surround the front 
entrance. J. Spencer Curwey. 


Aw Ocp Estate.—The following is a cutting 
= the Stamford and Rutland Guardian of 
4 June :— 


“*We learn that another interesting and historical 
estate, comprising about 4,000 acres, has just changed 
hands. We refer to ‘Farming Woods,’ Thrapston, in 
Northamptonshire, which has belonged to Lord Lyve- 
den’s family for a good many generations, and which has 
been sold by Messrs. Osborn & Mercer, of Albemarle 
Street, London (acting in conjunction with Meaers. J. & 
R. Wilson, also of London), to Mr. J. Gardiner Muir, the 
well-known South African sportsman. The mansion of 
‘ Farming Woods’ is seated in the verdant glades of the 
forest of Rockingham, and is interesting as being the 
former residence of the ranger, when the forest was a 
royal chase, It is a many-gabled stone structure, incor- 
porating one of earlier date, surrounded by quaint gar- 
dens and some of the finest timber in the Midlands. On 
the estate are the remains of a curious stone building, 
erected for Sir Thomas Tresham by John Thorp, but 
never completed, the gateway of which now forms the 
stable entrance. Another curious link with the past 
may be found on the estate in the shape of a stone, 
inecribed ‘ Here stood the Bocase tree.’ What the Bocase 
tree indicates is not certain, but competent authorities 
state that on this spot the verderers met to shoot their 
arrows, and hung their cases here. Be that as it may, 
the place still is an occasional meet of the Pytchley. 
With regard to the price paid for the estate, we under- 
stand Messrs, Osborn & Mercer obtained a very fair 
market value for 


Ceter et Avpax, 


Tae Mowsts or May.—Under this heading the 
following interesting communication appeared 
recently in the Manchester Guardian, and is not 
unsuitable for a moré prolonged existence in 
‘N. &Q’ :— 

“In spite of the laudatory allusions to May so abundant 
in ry, we can only look forward to it with mixed 
feelings. No period of the year has more latent possibili- 
ties of delight or of disappointment. This has been 

ized for many ages, and amongst the Romane it 
was looked upon as an unlucky month for marriages. A 


similar superstition prevailed in Scotland after the union 
of Mary and Bothwell in 1567. In our own country 
Mayhill was once a proverbial expression for a climax or 
crisis, Thus, in Fuller's ‘ Worthies’ we read : ‘ Whereas 
in our remembrance Ale went out when Swallows came 
in, seldom appearing after Easter, it now hopeth (having 
climbed up Maybill) to continue its course all the year.’ 
In this attempt it bas marvellously succeeded. The 
ambiguous character of the month is traceable in the 
very derivation of the word. Students were once con- 
tented toassociate it with Mais, mother of Mercury, the 
goddess of growth or increase ; but now other authorities 
tell us that the word is older than either Mercury or Maia, 
and is connected with the Latin ‘ maius,’ or ‘ magius,’ 
suggestive of growing or shooting, Who can decide 
these things! As thec nt of r, May- 
morning has always been an occasion for rejoicing, 
Sleep was neglected in order to welcome it; as in 
‘Henry VIII.,’ Act V. scene iv.— 
Tis as much impossible, 

Unlees we sweep ‘em from the door with cannons, 

To scatter ‘em, as 'tis to make ‘em sleep 

On May-day morning. 
The virtue of May dew as a cosmetic is alluded to in 
* Pepys’s Diary,’ where he informs us that his wife went 
with some friends to Woolwich, baving been told by Mrs. 
Turner that ‘May dew was the only thing in the world 
to wash her face with,’ How long the effect was sup- 
posed to last is not revealed, but our physicians would 
certainly prescribe a continuance of the practice before 
they would guarantee any improvement, In the calendar 
of the French Republic, which died an unlamented 
death in 1806, the division of the year was not the same 
as with us, but was founded on agricultural or 
tmospheric pl a. With the exception of 
‘Germinal,’ ‘ Messidor,’ and ‘ Thermidor,’ the words 
have fallen into neglect; but it may be noted that the 
interval from 21 April to 20 May was called‘ Floréal,’ 
and from thence to 20 June ‘ Prairial,’ or ‘pasture month.” 
So far as it delayed the suggestion of summer for three 
weeks it had a slight advantage over our system. 
Astronomically, it must be observed, summer does not 
begin till the 21st of June, In the United States, at least 
on this side of the 100th meridian, and more particularly 
in the valleys of the Miesiesippi and Missouri, May is the 
season when the deadly tornadoes begin their annual 
visitation, The astronomical notes for May this year 
are of acommenplace type; the principal planets, with 
the exception of Venus, are visible as evening stars, and 
the moon, full on the 16th, will then be nearer the earth, 
and consequently larger than on any other day in the 
year except 24 November.” 

J. B.S. 


Manchester. 


Irish ‘ Paarmacopatas.’—The first ‘Phar- 
macopeeia’ which appeared in Ireland (Dublin, P. 
Wilson & J. Esdell, 1746) was a reprint of that of 
the London College of Physicians. Wilson issued 
another in 1772. In 1774 an edition of it was 
published in Dublin under the authority of the King 


and Queen’s College of Physicians. In 1778 W. 
Gilbert published another edition. The ‘London 
Pharmacopeeia’ and a translation of it, by John 
Healde, M.D., appeared in Dublin in 1778. A 
curious little work, entitled ‘ Pharmacopeia 
Pauperum Dabliniensis,’ was published in 1789, 
by Jobn Exshaw. It consists of thirty-two pages of 
| letterpress, printed on one side only of the leaves. 
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The King and Queen’s College of Physicians issued, 
in 1794, a limited number of the specimen “ Phar- 
macopeia Collegii Medicorum Regio et Regine 
Hibernia. Dublin: Apud R. E. Mercier et Soc. 
8vo. pp. 186.” It was submitted tentatively to 
the profession io order to elicit their opinions in 
reference to it. With some alterations it re- 
appeared in 1799, and again early in the next 
century. The College of Surgeons declined, 
19 July, 1795, to co-operate with the College of 
Physicians in the preparation of a pharmacopcia, 
on the ground that their “interference” was 
**upnecessary.” In 1825 the College of Surgeons 
again declined an invitation to join with the 
College of Physicians in the preparation of a new 
edition of the ‘ Pharmacopeeia.’ 
Daniet Hirwett. 

Perer tak Great Astrovomy.—A new 
edition of the first part of Hasted’s ‘ History of 
Kent’ (relating only to the hundred of Blackheath) 
was published in 1886, the editor being Mr. 


H. H. Drake. In a note on P. 9, to which the 
initials T. S.—i.¢., the Rev. T. Streatfeild—are 
affixed, we read :— 


“Peter was not Lom pee | occupied in breaching 
What Evelyn was pleased to call his impregnable hedge 
of glittering holly, but delighted much in the society of 
Halley, then Astronomer Royal.” 

It was early in 1698 that Peter was in England 
and located in Evelyn’s house at Deptford (in 
reminiscence, I presume, of which there is still a 
small street, turning out of Evelyn Street, which 
is called Czar Street), but Halley was not 
Astronomer Royal until 1720, after the death of 
Flamsteed, which occurred on the last day of 
1719. Reference is, no doubt, intended to the 
Emperor’s visits to the Royal Observatory, respect- 
ing which Flamsteed notes in his diary at the time 
in question (1698) :— 

“In the spring of this year (Feb. 6th) the Czar of 
Muscovy visited the Observatory, was four times in it, 
and sometimes present at my observations.” 

W. T. Lysy. 

Blackheath. 


‘Lire or Pror. Jowertt.’—The account of 
an incident which took place in Michaelmas term, 
1883, and was concerned with ‘‘a clerical tumult, 
the last of the kind in Oxford ” (vol. ii. pp. 227-229) 
is hardly adequate, We are told that 
‘the Vice-Chancellor, speaking in Latin, stated the 
object of the meeting, and then, with a change of tone, 
announced that, to avoid mistakes, he would speak in 
English. His words were received with a shout of 
laughter.” 
Now, why the laughter? Simply because the 
Vice-Chancellor had made a slip in his Latin. He 
began, ‘‘Nomen vobis approbandus,” hence the 
hilarity, the cause of which Prof. Jowett evi- 
dently did not, at the moment, understand. A 


pen of Dean Burgon, appeared in the Times. I do 
not write from hearsay. I was present myself on 
the occasion, and heard and saw the whole pro- 
ceedings. 


Georce Anous. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
P.S.—Since writing the above I find my recol- 


lection of this event confirmed in the May number 
of Blackwood, pp. 722, 723. 


**Morat” ror Exact Lixeness.—In earlier 
days of Punch and of photography I remember a 
sketch of a footman showing his photograph to the 
cook, who says it is the very moral of him, The 
‘Century Dictionary ’ gives as the sixth meaning 
of this substantive *‘ an exact likeness ; a counter- 
part (obs. or collog.),” with quotations from the 
talk of personages of Smollett and Douglas 
Jerrold. But it is to be noted that Dickens thus 
uses the word, not in the talk of Sam Weller or 
Bailey Junior, but in his own person. In ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ chap. ix., he writes of Ruth Pinch : 
**She had a chatty cheerful way with her and a 
single-hearted desire to look upon the best of 
everything, which was the very moral and image 
of Tom.” Here Dickens is certainly not colloquial. 
Is he so long gone as to be obsolete ? 
KILucREW. 

Cairo. 
Evetyy : Everivs.—I perceive that Evelyn is 
used indiscriminately as a Christian name both for 
men and women. This is not correct, for Evelyn 
is a masculine form, and the woman’s name should 
be either Evelina or Eveline, which is the French 
form of Evelina. The name comes to us, there is 
hardly a doubt, from the Normans, though pro- 
bably Frankish in its origin. It appears in France 
in the form Avelina in the time of Charlemagne. 

Ropert Ferevson. 


Catvary Crover.—Under this heading, the 
following paragraph appeared in the columns of 
the Daily News, 29 March : — 

“A correspondent writes: It may interest many 
people to know that the restoration of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great Church, West Smithfield, London, has been 
promoted to the extent of 120/. by the sale during Lent for 
the last few years of the pods of a kind of trefoil called 
Calvary clover at the price of sixpence each pod. It is 
in many ways an interesting plant; the leaves have a 
blotch at the baee of each leaflet, bearing quite a striking 
resemblance to a spot of fresh blocd, which gradually 
dies away as the plant grows. The pod is spirally wound 
into a ball, bearing numerous interlacing thorns on its 
margin, and, when unwound, which is easily done, is 
remarkably like acrown of plaited thorns. It seems to 
be the custom to sow the seeds on Good Friday.” 


F. C. Terry. 


Joun Jerrrey’s ‘ Buapears.’—Of this comedy, 
noted by Baker in his ‘ Biog. Dram.,’ ii. 72, 
col. 1, No. 250, the first two acts have been 
rinted for the first time, from the Lansdowne 


witty couplet on this amusing episode, from the 


S. 807 in the British Musuem, in the June 
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(1897) number of Herrig’s Archiv fiir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 
edited by Profs. Brand! and Tobler, and published 
by G. Westermann at Brunswick. The rest of 
the play will doubtless appear in the next number 
of the Archiv. F. J. F. 


Qurries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“To Fravse.”—This phrase occurs in 
Ross’s ‘ Helenore,’ ed. 1812, p. 35 :— 
Gin he has gane, as doubtless but he has, 
He'll shortly gar us ane and a’ cha’ fause. 
The phrase is explained in Jamieson as equivalent 
to the verb “to suffer.” Cha’ seems to be for 
chaw, to chew ; but what is the meaning of fause ? 
Tue Epiror or 
‘Tae Diatect Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


_ Heap or Mrs. Sippons.—The recent dedica- 
tion of a statue to the memory of Mrs. Siddons, in 
Marylebone, by Sir Henry Irving, provokes me to 
ask a question which some of her numerous 
descendants and family connexions then present 
may perhaps be able to answer. It is tolerably 
well known to many of the great actress’s admirers 
that her favourite hobby, during the later part of 
her professional life, like that of the great French 
actress Madame Sarah Bernhardt, was modelling 
in clay, and that at Westbourne and in Upper 
Baker Street, where she resided, she fitted up or 
built a studio, expressly to enjoy her favourite 
recreation. In the hall of the Garrick Club, on 
the right hand of the entrance, is a head of the 
great tragédienne, from a model executed by her- 
self, which, without being as eloquently majestic as 
Sir Joshua's picture as ‘The Tragic Muse,’ or Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s whole-length, or even Harlow’s 
‘Queen Catherine,’ is undoubtedly dignified, noble, 
feminine, and also strikingly like the best acknow- 
ledged portraits. I happen to a duplicate 
of this head, which I was given to understand, 
when it was presented to me, was the only other 
copy of the Garrick Club bust in existence. Now, 
there is one peculiarity noticeable in both these 
busts—portraits and studies, be it remembered, 
executed by the great artist herself as a labour of 
love, as a likeness and counterfeit presentment of 
her head and face. They have neither of them 
any ears. This fact was strongly impressed on me 
by Mr. Bruce Joy, the sculptor and Foley’s dis- 
tinguished pupil, when lunching with me one day. 
The face is draped with a cincture or bandage, 
passing under the chin and over the crown, cover- 
ing the place of the ear, and where the external 


meatus was undoubtedly present, just as it is 
represented in Harlow’s well-known picture, and 
in the half-length portrait prefixed to Boaden’s 
‘Life.’ The questions that occur to one upon 
these facts are, How came ‘Queen Catherine’ to 
be painted with such a bandage, more or less 
unsightly, round her head? and, How came Mrs. 
Siddons to be represented in a portrait in ordinary 
costume with so unbecoming an addition? and, 
further, How came she, a more or Jess expert and 
practised modeller, designedly to omit altogether 
even an outline of the conch, or shell, of the ear, 
in presenting her own head, and designedly train 
a lock of hair over the place where the ear should 
have been, as if to conceal the imperfection ? 

Having been induced by Mr. Joy’s criticism to 
consider the point “ that certainly no ear is trace- 
able, nor indeed any outline of an ear, under the 
bandage,” I may mention that, in some seventeen 
or twenty pictures and engravings examined at 
different times, I discovered that there was no 
trace of an ear, the hair being so arranged as to 
conceal that organ, if it existed ; in some a looped 
tress doing duty for the thing itself. On the other 
hand, I am bound to record two, at least, with 
well marked and defined ears ; and in the dignified 
full-length by Sir Thomas Lawrence, so majestic 
and queen-like, not merely ears, but earrings, 
well accentuated, in spite of the sculptress’s own 
delineation. Was this a legitimate artistic fiction ; 
or was the actress’s view of her own infirmities 
an illusion? Can any one help me to . J 


Pocket Nutmec-Grarer.—I have taken the 
following extract from a local paper :— 

‘*Some interesting relics of Mrs. Siddons, the great 

actress, will be offered for sale shortly in a London 
auction mart. The collection includes a gold snuff-box, 
inlaid ivory patch-box, pocket nutmeg-grater, gold heart 
locket, and small lapis lazuli box, all used or worn by 
Mrs, Siddons; an autograph letter to her son George, 
and lock of her hair; the prayer-book she used, and 
other books containing inscriptions in her autograph, 
and a pencil sketch of Sess, Siddone’ daughter by Sir T, 
Lawrence.” 
It will be noticed that amongst the articles offered 
for sale is a “pocket nutmeg-grater.” I am 
anxious to know for what purpose ladies carried 
this article. That it was common at the beginning 
of this century is evident from occasional references 
to it. One that occurs to my mind is to be found 
in the ‘ Every-Day Book,’ published in 1826. 
Hone, or some writer, referring to the contents of 
an old lady’s pocket, mentions the following: “ A 
pocket-book, a bunch of keys, a needle case, a 
spectacle case, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and 
grater, a smelling-bottle, &c.” J. H. Murray. 


Narotzon III.—The present querist would be 
glad to know the name of the author of a little 


volume of satirical poems on events in the life of 
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the third Napoleon and on his ‘ Idées Napoléoni- 
ennes,’ entitled ‘‘The Poetic Works of Louis 
Napoleon, now first done into plain English. 
London, David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and may 
be had of all French booksellers who have a weak- 
ness for Cayenne, 1852." It is cleverly illustrated 
by H, G. Hine, and was published at a shilling, 
W, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE AND CARMARTHENSHIRE 
Famities.—Where can I obtain books relating 
to the history of the families of Glamorganshire 
and Carmarthenshire ? Manset SHEwen. 


Cot. Dormer’s Reciwent.—At what date was 
Col. Dormer’s regiment of foot raised ; and for 
what special purpose was it raised? William 
Shewen was appointed captain in this regiment on 
3 {an., 1711. For how long and where did he 
serve? Manse. SHewen, 


at Stoneteicn, WaRrWICKSHIRE.— 
Prof. Vinogradoff, in his ‘ Villainage in England,’ 
p. 367, cites an interesting passage from a MS. 
register or chartulary of Stoneleigh Abbey. The 
effect of it is that the court of Stoneleigh used to 
be held in ancient times on a hill near the village 
called Motstowbull, and that afterwards the Abbots 
of Stoneleigh made a court house (domum curie) 
in the middle of the town. I should be glad to 
know if this court house still exists, or whether it 
is mentioned in any local records. 

8. 0. Avpy. 


SMOKING BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION oF To- 
pacco.—In ‘An Historical Account of Kirkstall 
Abbey,’ by James Wardell (Leeds, 1890, p. 61), 
it is alleged, on the authority of Whitaker's ‘ Loidis 
and Elmete,’ p. 119, that, 
“within a few days of the fall of the tower of Kirk- 
stall Abbey Church [in 1779] several emall smoking- 
pipes were discovered, embedded in the mortar, a proof 
that prior to the introduction of tobacco the practice of 
inhaling the smoke of some indigenous vegetable pre- 
vailed in England.” 
The tower is said to have been erected in the 
twelfth century. Is there any other evidence 
tending to prove that pipe-smoking with any kind 
of herb was practised in England before tobacco 
was introduced? The pipes above referred to 
should have been carefully preserved. 

James Hoorer. 

Norwich. 


Nise Men’s Morris.—Is it not supposed that 
nine men’s morris is an extinct game? If so, this 
would seem to be a “vulgar error.” In the last 
number of the Archeological Journal Mr. St. 
John Hope has a woodcut of the board from the 
Novices’ Abbey of Gloucester Cloisters. It may 
be described as three concentric rectangles, con- 
nected by eight lines, four at the middle of the 


board exactly like this, minus the diagonals, is in 
full swing in Dorset, and doubtless elsewhere, at 
this day. Here nine bits of chalk and nine of 
coal are the ‘‘ men.” Are the moves of nine mens’ 
morris known? If so, we could settle whether or 
not Dorset “ marnull” is the same game. 
H, J. Move. 

Dorchester. 


(See ‘ Viking,’ 8" S, x. 275.)— 
A correspondent, whose name I am sorry to fi 
omitted from the Index to that volume, whom I do 
not know, and whose personal probity I have con- 
sequently not the least desire to impugn, queries 
concerning the Viking Rudd, buried at Radston, 
and mentioned in Thompson’s ‘ Welton and its 
Neighbourhood,’ himself (or herself) signing M. A. 
Rudd, Now, in two contributions s.v. ‘ Robert 
Perreau’ (8 S. xi. 232) it will be seen that “a 
certain Mre. Margaret Caroline Rudd” figures 
prominently as a suspected person. I, myself, 
have seen on a red-brick wall, on a by-road to 
Hampton racer, such a significant moni 
chalk inscription as “The ken is coppered—Rud- 
kins.” This leads me to ask, Does the name Rudd, 
or its derivatives, figure at all prominently in the 
annals of crime? Have the descendants of the 
red-haired barbarian sea- robber continued their 
ancestor's trade by land as well as by sea? 

Tuomas J, JEaKes. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 


Passace 1x Lamp.—Where shall I find the 
passage attributed to Charles Lamb, in which, con- 
soling himself for having been robbed of several 
hundred pounds, he says that it is worth that much 
to have a clear conception of a perfect scoundrel ? 
B, 
Ferndale, Maidstone, 


Rawttysoy.—Can any one give me the parent- 
age of Thomas Rawlinson, of Westgate House, 
Grantham, who married Miss Mary Watson? He 
died about 1790. AyTon. 


Provers.—What is the origin of the proverbial 
phrase, ‘Turn not the bad cow after thy good 
soap,” used in Ben Jonson’s ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ 
II. i.? The meaning clearly is, “ Do not be per- 
verse after being serviceable.” Gifford guesses 
that “it refers to the custom in some countries of 
using cow-dung as a succedaneum for soap”; Cun- 
ningham that it refers ‘‘to a cow with dirty feet 
getting among the newly washed clothes spread 
out to dry upon the green.” Neither of these 
explanations is very lucid, and both editors admit 
that they are guessing. Percy Simpsoy, 


“Grazer”: “ VeweTtans.”—I shall feel much 
obliged if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q’ can 
inform me what a glaizer was. Ina legal doca- 
ment leasing some corn and tuck mills in the 


sider, four at the angles. Now a game with a 
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Queen’s \County, Ireland, dated 1724, the lessor, 
who appears to have been a man of considerable 
property, is described in one document as a glazier 
and in another as a glaizer. I cannot find that he 
had anything to do with the glass trade, and 
resume it means a corn factor, but cannot find it 
in any dictionary, In a will, dated 1597, I find a 
very rich man leaving a friend “ a cloake, a dublet, 
and a pair of Venetians.” I presume the last- 
named means some sort of trousers, but can find 
it in no dictionary. I shall feel obliged to any 
one who will tell me what a glaizer’s calling was, 
and what Venetians were, also what a “‘ tuck” 
mill was. G. D. M. 


Samvet Perro.—I shall be very glad of any 
information about Samuel Petto, who is thus 
mentioned in a document preserved among the 
borough archives of Sudbury, in Suffolk. I quote 
from Mr, Hodson’s ‘ Notes on Sudbury’ :— 

Allegations against Mr. John Catesby, 1684. Mr. 
Petto, a Nonconformist and settled preacher to one 
of the conventicles, constantly lived within the Cor- 
poration for ten years last past, in no more private 
= = the Vicarage house belonging to All Saints’ 

urch, 


In 1693 the following was issued in his name :— 

“ A Faithful Narrative | of the | Wonderful and Extra- 
ordinary Fits| which | Mr. Tho, Spatchet | (Late of 
Dunwich and Cookly) was under by | Witchcrafe : | or | 
A Mysterious Providence in his | even Unparallel’d 
Fits, | With an Account of his first Falling into, 
Beha | viour under, and (in part) deliverance out of 
them. | Wherein are several Remarkable Instances of 
the Gracious | Effects of Fervent Prayer, | The Whole 
drawn up and Written by Samuel Petto, Mini | ster of 
the Chapel at Sudbury in Suffolk, who was an Eye- 
witnes | of a great part. With a Necesary Preface. | 
London, | Printed for John Hartis at the Harrow in the 
Poultry. | 1693. Price 6d.” 

Another publication of his was ‘The Revelation 
Unveiled,’ &c., also printed by Hartis. 

W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


A “Britiso” Lire or St. Atsay.—Salmon 
alludes to a “ Life of St. Alban, written in Britisb,” 
which the ninth Abbot of St. Albans discovered 
in a Roman wall in the heart of that city. In- 
formation as to the book's whereabouts (if it still 
exists) would be very gratefully received, together 
with particulars of ownership, by 

Joun A. 

2, Halsey Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 


Tae Piantine or Penny Hepor.—I cut 
the following extract from the Whitby Gazette of 
28 May. I never heard of this custom. Can any 
=~ give an explanation of it, or describe it more 
7— 

“The ancient and interesting custom of planting the 
Penny Hedge, or Horngarth, was duly observed on 
Wednesday morning, in the presence of a larger num- 


ber of spectators than has been usual for the past few | the front gate of the college or over the house 


ears. The hedge was laid on the old site, close to Mr. 
Falkingbridge’s late boat-building yard, and afterwards 
blasts were sounded on the time-worn horn, followed by 
the denunciation, ‘Out on ye, out on ye," in accordance 
with the prescribed stipulation. The fixture was then 
left to the possibility of standing the prescribed period 


of three tides,” 
FLorENcE Peacock. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Porvtation.—Could any reader tell me what 
was the total population of the parish of Fulham 
in 1841 and in 1851, or say how I can find 
the information ? Cuas. Jas, Frrer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


R. Foruey’s ‘History or tat Wealp oF 
Kenrt,.’—Oan any of your readers inform me into 
whose hands R. Furley’s ‘ History of the Weald of 
Kent’ (2 vols., J. R. Smith, 1871-4) passed on 


the decease of the original publisher ? 
F, A, Barrett, 


Beylics, 


HATCHMENTS IN CHURCHES. 
(8" §, xi, 387, 454, 513.) 

There are a good mavy hatchments still up 
in churches, especially in private chapels forming 
parts of churches. There is a hatchment up, for 
example, in the church of Laleham-on-Thames, 
Some vestry passages and garrets attached to 
churches are choked up with hatchments. I know 
a case where the lord of the manor quarrelled with 
the clergyman of the parish because the latter gave 
him notice to remove his hatchments on penalty of 
their destruction. D. 


I can remember in my boyish days the walls of 
the fine old parish church of Astbury, in Cheshire, 
were almost covered with hatchments, at least 
twenty in number. There were those of members 
of the ancient Cheshire families of Moreton of 
Little Moreton, Shakerley of Somerford Park, 
Swetenham of Somerford Booths, Egerton, Wil- 
braham of Rode, and Lee of Eaton, and I may 
say that my first acquaintance with heraldry arose 
from a study of them. Probably they had once 
been suspended over the entrance doors of the 
different mansions, and then moved into the parish 
church on payment of a fee. However, about 
thirty years ago the whole of these hatchments had 
vanished from the old church walls, though it 
seems doubtful to me whetlier they could have 
been legally removed without the permission of the 
representatives. In Oxford many years ago (%.¢., 
about 1855) I can remember five hatchments at 
one time being suspended over either the gates or 
houses of deceased heads, impaling the arms of 
their respective colleges. There was a doubt as to 
| whether the proper place of a batchment was over 
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door. The very last I have seen in Oxford were 
those of the late Provost of Queen’s College, who 


see ; and when it is remembered that the zinco- 
graphed reproduction is only one-fourth the size of 


died in 1878, and about a year ago that of the late | the original, and that the process is not always 


Master of Pembroke College, 
Most probably the practice of suspending hatch- 


absolutely satisfactory, but generally less sharp 
than the original, it is not surprising that the long 


ments in churches took its rise from the custom of | s appears often without the side mark. 


hanging portions of the armour of the deceased, or 
in some cases imitations of the armour, over the 
tomb. Shakspere has the following reference to 
the custom : 


Tre Owner oF THE FOLIO USED 
FOR THE REPRODUCTION. 


My edition of Giles Fletcher (1783) reads 
“sought” (with long s), and there seems little 


dden. Is't Cade that I have slain, that monstrous | doubt it is correct. According to this, Mr. Forp 


traitor? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb when I am dead: 
Ne’er shall this blood be wipéd from thy point. 
*2 King Henry VIL.’ IV. x. 

The family motto was not always appended, but 
a funereal one, as “Resurgam,” “ Mors Janua 
Vite,” or “ In Quies.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


KILurcrew asks what became of the hatchments 
of the family when, as must often have been the 
case in a small village church, they accumulated 
inconveniently, No doubt most of them were 
relegated to a lumber room or outhouse, where 
they perished of natural decay in the course of 
time ; but one at least has found a very odd place 
of refage. Early in the centary my grandfather 
was partitioning off the end of a long stick house 
in our stable-yard to form a brewhouse. One fine 
morning his brother-in-law, Lord Arden, happen- 
ing to drive over from Nork, which is about three 
miles from here, saw the work in progress, and at 
once exclaimed ; “ Leave a place vacant at the top, 
Walpole, I have got something which will exactly 
fit in.” A day or two afterwards he brought over 
his father’s hatchment, which was at once fixed up, 
and there it is at the present time. I went to 
look at it recently, and, though there is a hole at 
the bottom of the quartered shield, the colours are 
as bright and the gold as fresh, after all these 

years, as when they were first painted. 
H. 8. Vape-Watrote. 

Stagbury, Surrey. 


Asa boy in Salisbury I always regarded these 
as necessary ornaments of every parish church, 
But after growing up, the greatest display of them 
I remember was in the north aisle of the nave of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, where some compartments with- 
out windows were quite filled up with hatchments. 

E. L. G. 


_S F (8" xi. 305, 516). —Mr. Warne is 
right, or nearly right, in his description of the 
long s. There is generally the projection he speaks 
of on the left side of the letter ; but when the ty 


both quotes and refers wrongly. The stanza is 43, 
and the reading, “While Judas sought......to fly 
from his own heart.” 

To an original first folio Shakespeare I am not 
happy enough to be able to refer ; and no doubt in 
the facsimile many long s’s do show no projection. 
But on turning over leaves from beginning to end, 
the curve which I mentioned seems plain to me in 
just as many. C. F. S. Warnes, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Live 1x Gotpsmitn (8 S. xi. 447).—Un- 
doubtedly it is a mistake to suppose that the 
phrase “the vacant mind” is here intended to 
indicate a stupid person. Compare a passage later 
on in the same poem :— 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has ite play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmolested, unconfin’d. 
Here the same phrase is used in the same sense, to 
indicate, that is, a mind free from care or pre- 
occupation. C. 
I should certainly think, with the querist, that 
Goldsmith intended no disparagement—“ vacant” 
meaning simply free from the day’s cares ‘‘at 
evening’s close.” Cowper, ‘ Retirement,’ has said 
of the reprehensible vacancy of mind,— 
Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed ; 
the tendency being not to laughter, but rather to 
its opposite. In Goldsmith’s line the idea is that 
of ‘* vacation ” rather than “ vacancy.” 
C. Lawrence Forp. 

The vagueness of this heading is reprehensible. 
Would not ‘ The Deserted Village, |. 122,’ have 
been a better title for your correspondent’s query ? 
Your correspondent apparently thinks that “‘ vacant 
mind,” as used by Goldsmith, means “mind un- 
occupied,” or “mind at leisure,” just as Ovid 

Non legit idonea, credo, 
Tempora : nec petiit horamque animumque vacantem. 
‘Met.’ lib, ix. 610, 611, 

Probably by “‘ vacant” Goldsmith meant nothing 

more than “‘empty” or “ignorant’ in this case, 


is worn this is not always perceptible, or only 
slightly so. In many cases in the First Folio the 
projection is so very slight that it is not easy to 


without implying that a loud or hearty laugh is 
always a sign of empty-headedness, Perhaps he 
| remembered his Shakespeare :— 
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Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched s!ave, 
Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distreesful bread. 
* King Henry V.,’ IV. i. 255-8, Clarendon 
ress Series, 1882. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
See ‘The Vacant Mind’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. iv. 
64. 


3 Wa. 


Hoty Tucrspay Soperstitioy, Lixcoty- 
surre S. xi. 406).—The day before Good 
Friday is mentioned as being called Holy Thurs- 
day in Lincolnshire ; it is the “Thursday in Holy 
Week,” but its usual name is Maundy Thursday. 
Ascension Day is Holy Thursday ; see Hook's 
‘Church Dictionary’ and Blant’s ‘ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,’ p. 111. 

Ernest B. Savace. 

St. Thomas's, Douglas. 


Usicory anp Horn (8 S. xi. 422, 
493).—At the end of the ‘ Observationes Medic’ 
of Cornelius Stalpart there is a ‘Dissertatio de 
Unicorne,’ 12mo., 1687. The books by Mr. 
Seager and Mr. Watkins, mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8" S. xi. 399, 400, might be consulted. 

w. C. B. 


“Cawk AND conve” (8 xi. 406). —If corve 
means “a basket measure at the mines,” the solu- 
tion is evident. Cawk means “chalk,” by means 
of which the measure was recorded. King James’s 
Gaberlunzie Man promised — 

Wi’ cauk and keel I'll win your bread, &c. 
J. R. M. 


Mr. 8. O. Addy, in his ‘Sheffield Glossary,’ 
1888 (E.D.S), has: “Corf, sb., a small wagon 
used in coal pits. Plural corves.” He appends 
this note: “ Hunter gives the singular as cork, but 
I cannot find that such a word exists. He also 
says, ‘It is used as 2 measure, so many corves mak- 
ing a load.’—Hunter’s MS.” Corve is given in 
Mr. OC. H. Poole’s ‘Glossary of the County of 
Stafford’ as “the vessel in which coal is drawn 
from the pits, a skip.” In ‘The Mineralogy of 
Derbyshire,’ by John Mawe, 1802, corf is defined 
(p. 203) as “a kind of sledge used to carry ore 
from the miners at work to the drawing shaft 
foot.” F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Stavonic Names (8 S, xi. 488).—Sarajevo, 
Giurgevo (the g soft as in the English George, 
with which it is etymologically connected), Kossovo 
are certainly accented upon the first syllable, as 
I know from hearing them pronounced by Austrian 
Slavs whom I have met upon the Continent. The 
same is true of some other names in the same 
termination. For example, Tirnovo (the ancient 
capital of Bulgaria). But it would be very rash 
to deduce from these coincidences any rule that 
names with the endings evo, ovo, are all so 


accented, From the very little I know of these 
particular dialects, the accent can fall upon prac- 
tically any syllable of a word, determined, as in 
our own language, by usage, and to be learnt only 
by practice, Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Hore Hovse (8 §, xi. 148, 214, 313, 392, 
470).—Another example of hole as a place-name 
will be found near Penally, in Pembrokeshire, 
where there is a cavern running a considerable 
distance underground known as “ Hoyle’s Mouth 
Cave.” The title of one of the late Miss Fother- 
gill’s stories gives also a North-country variation of 
word, Moor Isles’ (Moor Holes). R. B. 

pton, 


**Capock” (8 §, xi. 367).—As it is stated 
that a Somersetshire glossary is the sole authority 
for the use of the above word, it may be as well to 
mention that the word occurs in the dictionaries 
of both Halliwell and Wright as a Somersetshire 
word meaning a bludgeon, Perhaps the glossary 
mentioned has obtained the word from the diction- 
aries. F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


1.” (8" 8. xi. 383).—These initials probably 
stand for Samuel Ireland, as St. SwiTH1n suggests, 
Many feel much interest in folio Shakesperes 
with names or initials written in them. I have 
two such, about which I should be glad to receive 
information. 

My first folio is a good copy, but with a serious 
deficiency. The title is ‘‘made up.” That is, a 
good impression of the portrait has been taken 
from a second folio and has had a clever facsimile 
of the letterpress of the first folio added to it; thus 
making a title which can scarcely be distinguished 
from the original, except by experts. This is the 
next best thing to the genuine title. One made 
up with a portrait from the fourth folio would be 
very inferior, because that is coarse and harsh, and 
has the face entirely re-engraved. The “ maker- 
up” of my volume very sensibly had bound in at 
the end of it the second folio title from the centre 
of which the portrait had been taken. Near the 
top of it, in a bold hand, is written ‘‘ Anne Lady 
Crewe,” and lower down, apparently stamped with 
a pallet and printer's type, is ‘‘G. Steevens,” 
doubtless the commentator. It seems a pity that 
so interesting a copy should have been mutilated. 

My second folio is superb. It has ‘‘ Judith 
Killegrew” written on the title. The leaves are nine 
inches broad by nearly thirteen and a quarter inches 
in height. Except that the margins of two leaves 
have been slightly mended at some corners, it is 
absolutely perfect and in as fine a condition as can 
be. It has been neither washed nor doctored, 
It is evenly folded, and the margins are of uniform 
size throughout. The type is sharp and black, 
and not grey like that which has been washed. 


For even soaking leaves of books in pure cold 
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water often destroys the colour and brightness, | o 
which can never again be restored. The paper is| 4 
of a rich, warm, comfortable tone, very different 
from the poor, starved appearance of the washed 


and it is a joy and delight merely to turn over the 
. leaves. Of course, such a copy was not met with 


way for better as I found them. It is bound in 
we morocco by the old firm of Clarke & 
edford. t 
The third and fourth folios are really of no|t 


fourth, because it contains the doubtful plays. 
Weare constantly being told that the third folio 


burnt at the printers’. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


xi. 148, 217).—Compare the lines from the Sarum 
Service Books :— 
Sis memor quod Anglia 
Dicta fuit Dos tua, 
Et tuum Imperium, 
Salva regnum Angliz, 
Ama dici patri«e 
Dulce Patrocinium. 
Georce Anovs., 


St, Andrews, N.B. 


Sciexce tHe Cnoir (8 xi. 349, 412, 
498).—In the main triangulation of Great Britain 
(and Ireland) for the purposes of the Ordnance 
Survey observations were taken at two hundred 
and eighteen principal stations, on the pinnacles of 
church steeples, domes, monuments, hills, moun- 
tains, &c. Lincoln Cathedral, from its situation, 
was a station of especial value, and is said to have 
been even visible (by means of an oxy-alcoholic 
light signal) from the summit of Snowdon. Tem- 
porary observatories for the theodolite may also 
have been seen at different times by the cross on 
the dome of St. Paul's, or on the north-west 
tower of the Abbey at Westminster, or on Harrow 
Charch. R. B. 

Upton, 


T. G, (8 S. xi. 487).—This was Thomas 
Godden, concerning whom and his book see the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ 29. | 


De Mepici (8 S. xi. 489).—Anderson’s tables 
certainly seem confusing at first sight ; but a little 
study and comparison with other dates soon shows 
that table 427 is correct and the other wrong. 
Victoria was certainly born in 1623, as the dates’ 


literary value ; though I have a good copy of the | may seem. . 


f her parents show in table 427: therefore, table 
26 is wrong as to her marriage, and 26 Sept. is 


probably the day of her birth in that year. She 
was married in 1631, at eight years old, according 
tribe, This copy is likea peach with the bloom on, | to table 427, which there is now no reason to 
doubt. The date of death in table 426 is not hers, 
but her husband’s, according to both tables (March 
at once. I had poorer ones at first, which made| and May are often interchanged) ; therefore we 
may conclude that she died 6 March, 1694, accord- 
ing to table 427. Comparison with other dates is 


he great secret for unravelling such problems as 
hese, hopeless as, according to Mr. Warp, they 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 


Longford, Coventry. 
Ancets as Supporters (8 S. xi. 384).—The 


is the scarcest of all, because most of them were - : : 
Princess Henrietta, daughter of King Charles I., 

If they had all been burnt ; ee 
it would have been of little ‘coeegnenen. They 164 a at Bedford House, in this city, on 16 June, 

only fetch the prices they do because some rich : 

“ ae, | are the carved stone arms of the Dukes of Bedford 
people like to say they “‘bave all the —s which are now incorporated into the front of one of 
en the houses in Bedford Circus, a terrace built on the 
site of the ancient residence, 


Exotayxp, Tae Virciy Mary’s Dower (8 tion bas angel supporters. 


All that remains of this building to-day 


The shield in ques- 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


Angels, vested and winged, are often represented 
as supporters to the shields of ecclesiastical bodies, 
in order to indicate their guardian and protecting 
care, There is the shield of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Azure, a saltire or, supported by kneeling angels 
bearing it up in their hands, Figures of angels 
holding shields of arms, each having a shield in 
front of its breast, are often sculptured as corbels 
or bosses, both in and out of churches. The ancient 
baronetical family of Grant of Monymusk has two 
angels statant supporting the shield, under which 
is the motto ‘‘ Jehovah Jireh,” though not printed 
in Hebrew characters. The Viscount de Vismes 
bears two angels as supporters. Angels were the 
supporters of the shield of Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
an earldom which became extinct in 1853. No 
doubt many other instances might be easily cited. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Portreeve (8 §. xi. 468).—The following 
towns in Devonshire are governed by portreeves, 
viz., Ashburton, Bovey Tracey, Colyton, Crediton, 
Hartland, Holsworthy (Honiton until 1846), 
Kingsbridge, Modbury (Newton Abbot until 1863), 
North Molton, and Tavistock. The portreeve, or 
portgerefa, is elected by the freeholders. At Ash- 
burton the annual court leet and court baron of 
the manor lords is held alternately by their 
stewards in the Chapel of St. Laurence in ancient 
form. At this court a portreeve and bailiff are 
elected, and the various minor manorial officials, 
the bailiff being the summoning officer, while the 
portreeve of one year is almost always the bailiff of 
the preceding. Okehampton was incorporated by 
royal charter in’ 1623, and portreeve and mayor 
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long existed side by side, the custom being for the 
same burgess to chosen to fill both offices. 
There are two corporate seals at Okehampton, one 
presumably attached to the office of portreeve and 
the other to the Corporation. North Tawton was 
at one time governed by a portreeve. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

The following, from J. Willock’s ‘Legal Facetic,’ 
may be of interest :— 

“ Portgraves—or Portreves, which name is compounded 
of the two Saxon words Porte and Gerese, or Reve— 
Porte, betokeneth a Towne, and Gerese signifieth a 
guardian, ruler, or Keeper of the Towne. These Governors 
of old time with the Lawes and Customes within the 
Cities and Townes, were registered in a Booke, called the 
Doomes-day Booke, written in the Saxon Tongue; but 
of later dayesr, when the Lawes and Customes were 
changed, and for that also the Booke was of a small 
hand, sore defaced, and hard to be read or understood, 
it was lease set by. So that it was imbezled and lost,— 
Robert Fabian.” 


Putney, S.W, 


J. O. Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ refers his readers to a brief 
dissertation on the origin of the portreeve of 
Gravesend in Lambard’s ‘ Perambulation,’ 1596, 
p. 483. Everakp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Dunuevep should consult Mr. Laurence 
Gomme’s ‘ Index of Municipal Offices,’ sub voce. 
Joun Hosson Matruews, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CaMBRIDGESHIRE (8" §, xi. 408, 472).—I am 
somewhat surprised that no one mentions Lysons’s 
* Cambridgeshire,’ 1808. I have always thought it 
a comprehensive history of a county. There is 
also Carter’s history of the same county, 1753, 
reprinted in 1819, which gives, amongst other 
matter, Dowsing’s proceedings in demolishing 
painted windows, &c., in the county churches in 
1643, according to Manchester warrant. 

Wm. Granam F, Picorr. 

Abington Pigotte. 


Proyvunciation : Cocaine” (8 xi. 485). 
—The note referred to is in several particulars 
somewhat misleading to the simplicitas laicorum. 
What is meant by ‘‘ words of this formation” I 
do not quite understand, but there are many 
words, apparently formed on the same principle as 
those referred to, in which the termination -ine 
does not denote an alkaloid, as, for example, 
iodine, bromine, glycerine, chlorine, crocine, and 
carmine. Nor is it quite correct to say that an 
alkaloid is the active principle of a thing. Many 
plants yield half a dozen alkaloids, none of which 
can properly be said to be the active principle of 
the plant. Opium, for instance, yields, besides 
morphine, papaverine, thebaine, codeine, narcotine, 


P. B. Watmstey. 


naroeine, and probably several more, each of which 
has properties of its own, none of which has pre- 
cisely the same value as any other. There are 
alkaloids, too, which occur in more than one plant 
(caffeine, for instance, occurs in both tea and 
coffee), and there are animal alkaloids, and arti- 
ficial alkaloids almost without end, to which your 
correspondent’s description would not apply. 


“A caT MAY aT A kino” (8" xi. 
387, 452).—A writer in the Quarterly Review 
(vol. oxxv. p. 231) says :— 

“¢ A cat may look at a king’ is but a modern way of 

putting the Greek adage ‘You're nothing sacred, an 
expression referring to Hercules’ scorn when he found 
Adonis worshipped at Dium in Macedonia,” 
The earliest instance of the English proverb with 
which I am acquainted is in J. Heywood’s ‘ Pro- 
verbs and Epigrams,’ 1562, “ A cat maie looke on 
a king, ye know,” ed. 1867, p. 57. It occurs also 
in Greene’s ‘ Francesco’s Fortunes, 1590. See 
vol. viii. p. 181 of Dr. Grosart’s edition of Greene’s 
* Works.’ A French equivalent is “Un chien 
regarde bien |’évéque.” G. L, Apperson. 


One of the chapters of Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity 
Fair’—that, I think, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley are presented at the French 
Court to Louis X VIII.—is headed : ‘* In which we 
do what cats may do.” I have not got the book 
at hand to refer to. Dickens, ‘ Chuzzlewit,’ 
chap. iv. (Household Edition, p. 31b): “I have 
heard it said, Mrs. Ned,......that a cat is free to 
contemplate a monarch,” C. Srorret. 

Nijmegen, Holland. 


“Care creature” (8 xi. 507), — This 
expression means “dear creatures”; but Tae 
Epitor or ‘Tue Diarect Dictionary’ is for 
once napping. The words are neither Devonian 
nor Cornish, but Italian. F. ApDAms. 


This would appear to be simply “dear creatures” 
in Italian, though it is difficult to see why it should 
have been substituted for plain English in the 
passage quoted. R, 


I have lived in Devonshire and Cornwall, but I 
never heard, in either county, the expression “‘ care 
creature”; and I have also lived in Italy, where it 
is not unusual for women to be spoken of, in the 
language of the country, as “care creature.” The 
“ dear creatures ” are found in Devon and Cornwall 
as well as in Italy. J. H. Wits. 

4, Cranfield Road, Brockley, S.E. 
{Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. 


Heratpic (8 §. xi. 468).—Most probably the 
letters on the plates in the Tyrie arms were origin- 
ally the conventional 1HS., with a small cross over 
the H, and the whole charge represented the 
sacred Host. Dr. Woodward only cites two 
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examples of the Host, or mass-wafer, as an heraldic 
charge (‘ Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ second 
edition, vol. i. p. 388), but I think there are others. 
The same authority gives no instance of the sacred 
monogram IHS. as a charge, but I am confident 
that such a bearing exists, 


Joun Honson Marruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Unper THe weaTuer” (8 §, xi, 246, 338). 
—This is a very common expression in this and 
other parts of the United States, and one with 
which I bave been familiar for over half a century. 
In no instance have I heard it applied otherwise 
than to ill-health. Mr. Bartleti’s meaning must, 
I think, be a New England localism. 

Gaston BERNEVAL, 

Philadelphia, 


Tre Bisnorric or Ossory (8" §, xi. 489).— 
Samuel Lewie, in his ‘ Topographical Dictionary of 
Ireland,’ says :— 

“The See of Oseory, which, like thet of Meath, takes 
ite name from a district, was originally established at 
Saiger, now Seir-Kieran, in the territory of Ely 
O'Carrol, about the year 402, by St. Kieran, after his 
return from Rome, where he had remained twenty years 
in the study of the Christian faith, and had been con- 
secrated a bishop, He was accompanied on his return 
by five other bishops, who founded sees in other parts of 
Ireland: and after presiding over this see for many 
ey he is supposed to have died in Cornwall, as stated 

y the English martyrologists,” 

‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. i. 305, furnishes a ‘List of 
the Bishops of Ossory.’ 

Everarp Home Coremay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice ’ will inform 
Mr. Carey on this point. St. Kiaran, in 402, 
erected the see at Saighir, now Seir-Kiaran ; it 
was afterwards transferred to Kilkenny, now the 
see-town, but the old name retained. Ossory is 
thas the English form of the Latin adjective 
Ossoriensis ; and the proper title of the dean, as 
from the cathedral, is fon of Kilkenny. I believe 
there is no other instance of these anomalies. 


C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


“Harrie” or “ Harpy” §, xi. 47, 216, 
278, 431).—In the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
vol. iv. p. 129, it is stated, sub ‘‘ Harpy,” that 
in classical antiquities barpies are represented as 
being 
‘three fabulous winged monsters, daughters of Neptune 
and Terra, represented with the face of a woman, the 
body of a vulture, and fingers armed with sharp claws; 
their names were Aéilo, Caleno, and Ocypete. They 
emitted an infectious smell, and spoiled whatever they 
touched by their filth.” 

In heraldry they are represented as a vulture with 
the head and breast of a woman, with wings 
extended, 


Osborne, in his ‘ Art of Heraldry,’ 1730, places 
the barpy amongst “ monstrous creatures,” and bas 
(p. 221), “Azare, a Harpy volant, crined Or. 
This Coat stands in the Church at Huntington.” 

We are told in Samuel Boyse’s ‘ New Pantheon,’ 
1783, p. 57, that they were three in number, viz, : 

** Caleno, Aello, and Ucypete, the Daughters of Oceanus 
and Terra. They liv'd in Thrace, had the Faces of 
Virgins, the Ears of Bears, the Bodies of Vultures, with 
human Arms and Feet, and long Claws, Phineus King of 
Arcadia, for revealing the Mysteries of Jupiter, was 80 
tormented by them, that he was ready to perish for 
Hunger. they devouring whatever was eet before him, 
till the Sons of Boreas, who attended Jason, in his Ex- 
pedition to Colchis, delivered the good old King and 
drove these Monsters to the Islands call’d Echinades, 
compelling them to swear to return no more.” 

With reference to the origin of these fabulous 
creatures, the same authority informs us that 
** during the Months of April, May, and June, especially 
the two latter, Egypt was greatly subject to — 
Winde, which laid waste their Olive Grounds, 
brought numerous Swarms of Grashopers (1) and other 
troublesome Insects from the Shores of the Red Sea, 
which did infinite Damage to the Country. The 
Egyptians therefore gave the Isises, or Figures which 
proclaim’d these three Months, a Female Face, with the 
Bodies and Claws of Birds, and call’d them Harop,* a 
Name which sufficiently denoted the true Sense of the 
Symbol. All this the Greeks realia’d, and embellish’d in 


their Way.” 
C. H. C. 
South Hackney. 


Mitxixc Sypnon (8 §. xi. 489).—This is 
referred to in ‘N, & Q.,’ 8" 8S. viii. 485 ; ix. 171, 
under the title of ‘Changes in Country Life.’ It 
is described in the Graphic of 12 October, 1894, 
by which it appears that ten cows could be milked 
at one time, Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A description of the two rival machines—the 
Marchland and the Thistle—for the artificial milk- 
ing of cows (in larger numbers at a time than even 
those mentioned by your correspondent) will be 
found in the Field newspaper of 19 June, and 
some further details in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. R. B. 


Upton. 


“ Hanp-spoe” §, xi, 447).—The antiquity 
of gloves has long been in dispute. The question 
turns upon the rendering of a passage in the fourth 
chapter of the book of Ruth, verses 7, 8 :— 

‘* Now this was the manner in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming and concerning changing, for to 
confirm ell things; a man plucked off his shoe, and 
gave it to his neighbour: and this was a testimony in 
Ierael. Therefore the kinaman said unto Boaz, Buy it 
for thee. So he drew off his shoe.” 

For shoe, in these verses, it is said, we ought to 
read glove. On this matter M. Josephs, a Hebrew 


* From Haroph, or Harop, a noxious Fly; or from 


Arleh, a Locust, 
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of great literary attainments and author of several 
learned works, advances the following theory : The 
Hebrew nangal signifies to shut close, or enclose. 
When followed by regel, the foot, it might mean a 
shoe or sandal, but when it stands by itself, as in 
the original of the passage quoted, it must be ren- 
dered “ glove.” It is further stated that the ancient 
and modern Rabbins agree in rendering the word 
from the original as “ glove,” and that Joel Levy, 
a celebrated German translator, gave, instead of 
shoe, his picturesque native term of hand-schuh, 
band-shoe, by which gloves are known in Germany 
to this day (‘ Gloves,’ by Wm. Beck, 1883). 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This is apparently an imitation of the German 
hand-schuh. As an English word it is not recog- 
nized in Latham’s ‘ Dictionary.’ The ‘ Imperial,’ 
Annandale’s edition, gives it as rare, and, without 
quotation, refers to Lemon, 

C. Lawrence Forp. 


Thackeray, ‘ Adv. of Philip,’ ch. xxiv. (London, 
1888, p. 384): “‘ Why did you send me to the 
twenty-nine-sous-shop?’ says poor Phil, looking 
at his tattered ‘hand-shoes’ and red obtrusive 
thumb.” C. Storre.. 

Nijmegen, Holland. 


This looks like a German importation, hand- 
schuh, a glove being the precise equivalent. 
James Dattas. 


In Norway a glove is called hand-shuh. 
E, 


_‘Narore’: ‘Tae Binte or Natore’ (8 8. 
xi. 488).—De Quincey wrote an account of “ Walk- 
ing Stewart,” which will be found in his ‘ Works,’ 
1863, vol. vii. There is also an article about him 
in Temple Bar, December, 1891. The late Mr. 
H. G. Bohn had a personal acquaintance with 
him, and his notice of him and his books in Bohn’s 
* Lowndes,’ part ix. pp. 2515-6, is of special value, 
** Walking Stewart” used to sit in St. James’s 
Park to inhale the ‘‘ balmy breath” of the cows. 
This balminess is referred to by Gay, ‘Shepherd's 
Week,’ i. 82, and by Longfellow, ‘ 

C. B, 


The works of John Smith are numerous. Lowndes 
shows where to look for a notice of him in a note : 
Taylor's ‘Records of My Life,’ vol. i. 

p. 284-294; an article by De Quincey, Lon. 

agazine, May, Sept., 1823, pp. 258-260.” 
There is an extract from an American paper, 
‘N. & Q.,,’ ii. 247. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Lecenp or THe Fatt or Ancets §, xi. 
483).—Mr. Leaton-BLenxinsorr is io error in 
assuming that when Adam “joined with” Tiamat, 
the dragon of the deep, the connexion was of a 


spring. Mr. George Smith only meant by those 
words that the man ranged himself on her side 
and took her part. In my forthcoming little book 
on ‘Babylonian Influence on the Bible and 
Popular Beliefs’ (Nutt), the publication of which 
is postponed to the autumn, I have much to say 
about Tiamat, the Chaos-Dragon, and the strange 
developments through which she passed in later 
times. A. Smyrne Pacer, D.D. 
8. Woodford. 


‘See Mr. Conway’s ‘Demonology and Devil 
Lore,’ and especially ii. 10, where the legend of 
Tiamat is fully dealt with. Cc. C. B. 


Pyrrocrapay (8 §, xi. 487).—There is some 
notice of Smith, the poker artist, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3"@ 
S. xii. 524; 4% S. i, 135, 211, 302, 347. At 
the first of these references it is said of Smith: 
“He was a man of talent, and ‘real Smiths’ 
fetch a good price at the London picture shops.” 
Contributors at the time took much interest in 
the subject. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Some few notices of Smith, the poker artist, 
occur in ‘N,. & Q,’ xii. 524; i. 135, 
211; iii, 412, 447. W. C. B. 


Jousx Rocrrs, Vicak or Braprorp, WILTS 
(8 §. viii. 149, 312).—Did he leave any descend- 
ants? I have met with the following marriage, 
which is suggestive : ‘'1889, 24 Sept., at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, U.S.A., Charles Knight-Rogers, 
eldest son of the late Longdon M. Rogers, H.E.I.C.S., 
of Laurel Bank, Bromley, Kent, to Amy, daughter 
of Charles K. Willmer” (Daily News, Oct.). I 
should like to discover to what family John Rogers 
belonged. Henry Isuam Lonepen, M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Kixe Lear Historicat 8. xi. 447).— 
Warner follows Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
later chroniclers, whose histories, partly invented, 
partly legendary, may possibly have some tincture 
of truth in an unconscionable amount of fable. 

The Welsh legends preserved in the ‘ Mabinogion’ 
and the ‘ Myvyrian Archaiology’ (the latter work I 
know at second hand only) speak of two kings 
named Llyr, or Lear. The former of them, who is 
also called Lludd Liaw Ereint, flourished about 
3105 Anno Mundi; the other, Llyr Llediaith, at 
a much later date. He was grandfather to Cara- 
dawe (Caractacus), and father to Bronwen, the 
white-bosomed, whose tomb on the banks of the 
Alaw was opened in 1813, when an urn, supposed 
to contain her ashes, was discovered. I mention 
him here because in the additions to Camden he 
is confounded with the earlier Llyr (whom Camden 
himself terms a “fabulous” monarch), the tradi- 
tionary founder of Leicester, and the father of 
Cordelia, or as she is named in Welsh, Creiddylad. 


conjugal nature and attended by consequent off- 


Both father and daughter are mentioned in the 
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* Englynion of Clyweid ’ (quoted from ‘ Myv. Arch.,’ 
i. 174, in the notes to the ‘ Mabinogion ’) :— 

Hast thou heard what Creiddylad sang, 

The daughter of Lludd, the constant maiden ? 
and in the tale of ‘ Kilhwch and Olwen,’ the latter 
is invoked as ‘‘the most splendid maiden in the 
three Islands of the Mighty, and in the three 
Islands adjacent.’ How much there is in all this 
that can safely be called historical it is not for me 
to say. a6 B 


mpeg ety King Lear is the Llyr Llediaith of 
the old Welsh chronicles, 

Bran the Blessed, and grandfather of Caradog— 
the Caractacus of Silurian fame. On the other 
hand, the old monarch figures in Irish semi-mythical 
history as a king of Erin—“ Lear’s lonely daughter” 
will ocour to the minds of readers of Moore’s ‘ Irish 
Melodies.’ Joun Honson Matrtuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


If N. wishes for farther information respecting 
King Lear, let him peruse Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
* British History,’ wherein is given a long account 
of the kings of Britain—which will also be found 
in Holinshed and some of the other chronicles. 
It is from this source that Warner got the cha- 
racters, &c., for bis ‘ Albion’s England.’ William 
Nicolson, in his ‘ English Historical Library,’ 1774, 
gives the opinions of various writers as to the 
historical trath and genuiness of the above work. 

Rapcuirre. 


The authorities for the life of King Lear can be 
seen at length in the preface to ‘King Lear,’ in 
the “ Clarendon Press Series,” —" Aldis Wright, 
price eighteenpence. D. MarsHalt. 


Laymay (8 §, xi. 106, 192, 314).— 

“ We are to note that Separation is either of Persons 
and Churches in Co-ordination, or subordination: accord- 
ing to that excellent and ancient distinction of Optatus, 
saying, It is one thing fora Bishop to communicate with 
a Bishop: and another for a Lay man (or the Inferiour 
Clergy) to communicate with the Bishop.’'—Optatus, 
* Mileritan Cont. Parmen.,’ lib. 3, addit. 

The above explanation of layman (is it not 
unusual?) is in ‘A Course of Divinity,’ by 
Matthew Scrivener, 1674, pp. 227, 228, “Of 
Schism from the Church.” M. A. Oxon. 


Watts Famity xi. 348). — Was 
there not a buccaneer named Wallis who left his 
name to a town that is now the capital of Britieh 
Honduras, the name undergoing curious changes / 
Spaniards spelt it Valis, pronouncing the V nearly 
like B. Englishmen then pronounced it as we 
might Baylis, The Spaniards again imitated our 
pronunciation by spelling it Belise or Belize, 
which is now the established name. E. L. G. 


Honoate: Hunstanton (8 x. 171, 241, 360, 


who make him father of | 


from a notice by Mr. Karl Blind of Dr, Eduard 
Engel’s ‘Geschichte der Englischen Literatur,’ 
and appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of 26 Apri 
Remarking on Beowulf, he says :— 

“Here I may remark that the Aetla of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem is not—as is generally, but erroneously, 
believed, and as Dr. Engel also suggeste—the same as 
Attila, the leader of the Mongol Hunns, Aetla (Atliin 
the Edda) is a king of the German Hunes, a people near 
the Lower Rhine, of whom Beada, the Venerable Bede, 
in his ‘Church History,’ speaks. Siegfried himself, 
Germany's national hero, was a ruler of Hunes. Aetla’s 
or Atli’s name is atill preserved in Norfolk, in Attlebridge 
and Attleborough, So is the name of the German Hunes, 
who came over with various other Teutonic tribes that 
made Britain into an England, in several Anglo-Saxon 
personal names, and in a mass of English place-names, 
such as Hunstead, Huncote, Hunslet, Hunley, and a 
great many others,” 

B. H. L. 


Hay 1s Cavrcu Aistzes (8" viii. 206, 298). 
—With reference to Farner Ancvs’s note at the 
latter reference, in which he states that it is the 
custom in Rome, and in some churches in England, 
to strew the floors of churches on great feasts with 
bay leaves, it is reported in the Daily Telegraph 
of 26 April that, 25 April being Easter Day accord- 
ing to the Eastern Churches, the floor of the interior 
of the Greek Ohurch, Moscow Road, Bayswater, 
was profusely strewn with bay leaves. 

CeLer ET AvuDax. 


Stratce or tHe Doxe or Kenr (8 §, xi. 
510).—In Elmes’s ‘London in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ 4to., 1827, London, is (pp. 90-92) a very 
full account of this statue. It is there stated to 
have been ‘‘ erected by public subscription to the 
memory of the late Duke of Kent,” whose death 
occurred but seven years before that date. The 
exact date of its erection is not, however, given, 
neither is it in Smith’s ‘ Marylebone,’ 1833, where 
(at p. 241) it is also somewhat fully described. In 
both cases it is ascribed to Gahagan, 


“THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST 
numBer” §, xi. 347, 392): ‘‘ Harry 1s THE 
NATION WITHOUT A HISTORY” (8 §, xi. 408).— 
Curiously enough, these are—the latter in what 
is apparently its original place—consecutive sen- 
tences in a work of a well-known jurist. In the 
introduction to Beccaria’s ‘Traité des Délits et 


des Peines’ (Paris, 1881, p. 18, translation in the © 


collection “ Bibliothéque Nationale”) there occurs : 


** Les lois ne sont ou ne devraient étre qu'une conven- 
tion faite entre des hommes libres; or, ouvrons I’histoire, 
et nous les verrons pretque toujours l instrument des 
passions d'un petit nombre ou l’ouvrage du basard et du 
moment, et non celui d'un sage observateur de la nature, 
occupé de diriger les actions de Ja multitude a ce seul 
but (la plus grande félicité répandue eur le plus grand 
nombre). Heureuse les nations qui n'ont point attendu 


418, 459; xi. 134, 197),—The following extrac’ is’ 


la lente révolution des vicissitudes humaines pour voir 
naitre de I'excés du mal un acheminement au bien, et 
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dont la sage prévoyance a haté par de bonnes lois le 
passage de l'autre.” 

Beccaria’s treatise was first in print in 1764, but 
it was the subject of much praise at the meeting 
of the Socié:é des Citoyens in 1763, when it was 
only io MS. Bartlett, in bis ‘ Quotations,’ has an 
instance of the former so early as in Hutcheson’s 
‘Inquiry,’ 1720, sect. 3. Ep, MaRsuHatt., 


The ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ gives this 
version, attributed to Montesquieu, s. v. “ Happy”: 
‘* Happy the people whose annals are tiresome.” 

ArTHur MAYALt. 


Doa-oates (8 §. xi. 488).—These, I think, at 
one time existed in the old manor house of 
O:kwells, near Bray—a building with many 
features of historic and artistic interest, portion of 
which still remains, It was, like its neighbour at 
Cippenham (which has disappeared), at one time 
a royal palace, R. B. 

Upton, 


Referring to this query, I believe there are dog- 
gates at the foot of the grand staircase at Hatfield 
Hoase. W. P. 

Southsea, 


Suir Constitotion xi. 367, 492).— 
Some particulars of the above will also be found 
in James's ‘ Naval History of Great v. 


Upton. 


PRESERVATION OF Bronze (8 xi. 368).— 
Place the god of bronze in a hermetically sealed 
glass vase, first exhausting all the air to make a 
vacuum. E. Lane. 

New York. 


Cacors (8 S. xi. 28, 298, 333).—There is a 
chapter on the “ Cagots,” pp. 106-127, in ‘ Border 
Lands of Spain and France,’ London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1856. OC. Lawrence Foro. 

3, Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


Tue Smamrock as Foop §. xi. 505).— 
I am much obliged to Mr. Henperson for his 
note, As I have no means of access to the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, he will perhaps be kind enough to say 
further on what grounds Mr. Colgan asserts that 
the shamrock used as food was a clover, I find 
this assertion somewhat difficult of acceptance. In 
all my reading in plant-lore I have never heard 
before of any clover being used as human food 
(unless the Lotus sativa of Dodoens, which Turner 
calls “sallet clover,” and Gerard “sweet trefoil,” 
is to be classed among them) ; but wood-sorrel not 
only bas been, but still is, a common article of 
food in many countries. Moreover we are told 
that the shamrock eaten by the Irish was a sour 


calls it ‘‘sower trifoly,” Gerard “wood sower,” 
and its old Latin name was Trifolium acetosum. 
Botanists now know it as Ovalis acetosella, With- 
out dogmatizing, I must still think this plant (of 
which I enclose a few leaves) the best claimant for 
the honour of being the true shamrock. an 


“Dick’s (8 xi. 467).—Dr. 
Murray has not expressed, I cannot, therefore, 
be sure that he has, what appears to be the com- 
plete form of the proverb, or comparison. This 
seems to point to some other source than an 
allusion to the Protector, As itis in Hazlitt, p. 75, 
1882, it runs; “ As queer as Dick’s hatband, made 
of pea-straw, that went nine times round, and 
would not meet at last.” There is this note :— 

‘**Mies Baker's ‘ North. Gloss,’ 1854, p. 179. The 
writer says: ‘This singular phrase, slightly varying in 
form and application, appears to be widely circulated, 
and has travelled even to the United States, for it hus 
found a place among Bartlett's Americanisms. Wilbra- 
ham (‘Cheshire Glossary,’ 1836) gives, ‘ As fine as Dick's 
hatband,’ and Hartshorne (‘Salopia Antiqua’), ‘ As curet 
as Dick's hatband.’” 

Names, abbreviated or not, apparently indis- 
criminately, but probably of local origin, are very 
common in proverbs. Ep. Marswatt. 


The full form of this phrase as it is, or used to 
be, current in Leicestershire—“ As queer as Dick’s 
hatband, which went nine times round and wouldn’t 
tie ’—has always seemed to me fatal to the idea of 
its supposed historical origin. I could quote 
scores of such sayings, some of which have, while 
others have not, won general currency, but all of 
which clearly originate in some local incident or 
stroke of humour. C. C. B. 


It will be interesting to learn the various render- 
ings of the old phrases concerning “ Dick’s hat- 
band.” We might then be better able to define 
the origin of the phrase. In the North of England, 
when young people are very talkative, or boastful 
of what they can do, it is generally said of them, 
“ He’s as queer as Dick’s hatband ; it went twice 
round and would not tie.” Joun Ropiysoy. 

7, Choppington Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Craupius pu Cuesyg (8 §, xi. 87, 131).— 
Claude Duchesne (of Paris) was a clockmaker by 
trade. He became a member of the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1693. See C. O. S. Morgan’s ‘ List’ 
(reprinted from the Arch, Journal, vol. xl. p. 193, 
1883), Wm. Pollard, North Street, Exeter, 1883. 
M. A.Oxon. 

Tae Home-cominc oF THE Remains or Lorp 
Byron (8 §, xi. 421, 470).—In the Mirror of 
27 Feb., 1830, is reprinted an article from the New 
Monthly Magazine giving details of a visit paid by 
the author in 1828 to the tomb of Byron at Huck- 
nall Torkard. The account of the visit is most 
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extracts are given from the album kept in the 
church. The inscription on the tablet erected by 
Byron's sister, the Hon. Augusta Mary Leigh, to 
his memory is recorded, and under it is the follow- 
ing note :— 

“N.B.—In the vault is an urn, thus inscribed: 
‘Within this urn sre deposited the heart and brains 
of the deceased Lord Noel Byron.’” 

It does not transpire how the writer became pos- 
sessed of a copy of this inscription, but I sball be 
lad to know if, in the face of Mr. G. Yarrow 

ALDocK’s note, it is generally accepted as correct. 
As Mr. Watrorp draws attention to Sir (then 
Mr.) John Bowring’s connexion with the burial of 
Byron, the following note, taken from the album at 
Hucknall Torkard, may be added :— 

“ At this period, no monument—not even so simple a 
slab as records the death of the humblest villager—had 
been erected to mark the spot in which all that is mortal 
of the greatest man of our day reposes—and he has been 
more than twelve months.—Joun Bowarrne, 

The tablet to Byron’s memory must have been 
erected almost immediately after this sentence was 
written, viz., in August, 1825. As Bowring was one 
of Byron’s executors, it seems strange that he 
appears to have known nothing of the Hon. Mrs. 
Leigh’s intentions. Juus T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Any one interested in Byron should read Borrow’s 
characteristic account of the funeral cortége which 
he saw “‘ at the bottom of Oxford Street, where it 
forms a right angle with the road which leads, or 
did lead, to Tottenham Court.” Borrow tries to 
be cynical about the “‘ lordling ”:— 

“ A time will come when he will be out of fashion and 
forgotten. And yet I don't know; didn’t he write 
* Childe Harold’ and that ode? Yes, he wrote ‘ Childe 
Harold’ and that ode. Then a time will ecarcely come 
when he will be forgotten. Lords, equires and cockneys 
may pass away, but a time will scarcely come when 
‘Childe Harold’ and that ode will be forgotten.” 

The whole curious description occupies nearly half | 
chapter xxxix. of ‘Lavengro.’ See also ‘ Bib'e in 
Spain,’ 1896, vol. ii. p. 190, note. 

James Hoorer. 

Norwich. 


Ancto-Saxon Broocn (8 §, xi. 468).—This 
brooch passed into my collection in 1870, where it 
still remains. I have nearly similar examples, but 
without the carbuncles, from Chavenage, Glou- 
cestershire. Joun Evans. 

Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 


Joun Harr (8 x. 436; xi. 31).—Governor 
Hart took up his residence late in life at Warfield, 


Thomas Hart, An obituary notice about this 
time in the Gentleman’s Magazine probably re- 
lates to him : “1740, Dec. 30, —— Hart, Esq., 
formerly Governor of Fort St. George in the East 
Indies.” Thomas Hart, the son, married, 26 Oct., 
1741, Jane, daughter of Sir John Cotton, sixth 
and last baronet, and died 26 Aug., 1756, aged 
forty-three, There is a tablet to him in Warfield 
Church surmounted by the arms of Cotton: 
Azure, an eagle displayed argent. But I do not 
remember having seen any memorial to his father, 
the governor. V. L. Oxiver, 
Sunninghill. 


Caurcn Reaisters S, xi, 442, 513).— 
The information was furnished by a relative, who 
was for many years a resident at Nottingham. If 
I have erred it was in g company, for since 
Mr. Raprorp has kindly directed my attention to 
the matter, I have found “ Notts. Carlton in 
Lindrick, from 1539, Par. Mag. 1886-8,” included 
ina report of the ‘Parish Registers printed in 
Books and Periodicals, issued “Under the 
direction of the Congress of Archeological Societies 
in Union with the Society of Antiquaries,” 1892. 
Furthermore the report was reprinted in 1896 
without any alteration. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Biiscellanconus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


The History of Comines. Englished by Thomas Danett. 
With an Introduction by Charles Whibley. 2 vols, 
(Nutt.) 

Amona the works reprinted in Mr. Nutt’s handsome and 

prized series of “ Tudor Translations,” Danett’s ‘ Comines’ 

is one of the least known. It went through four editions ; 

‘A Continuation from the Death of Charles VIIT. till the 

Death of Henry II.,’ also by Danett, though not a trans- 

lation, having been published in 1600. Nothing con- 

cerning it seems, however, to have been written, and 
we cannot call to mind having seen a copy of any of 
the early editions, Very for is it from ring one of 
the worst or least considerable of the series to which 
it belongs. It is, indeed, written in a very fluent and 
readable style, The translation, moreover, which we 
have only been able to compare with the French edition 
of 1649, without being literal is fairly close. As Mr. 
Whibley says, “it is neither slavish nor diffuse,’’ Still 
higher praise does he bestow, declaring that “it possesses 
all the virtues of majestic speech; written at the time 
when all men bandled English prose with freedom and 
strength unparalleled, it is distinguished by the real 
cadences and the wealth of imagery which are the 
glory of our Authorized Version.” Danett, besides con- 
tinuing, as we have said, the history to the death of 

Henry II., supplies the omissions of his original, adding 

at the close of the sixth book what he calls “A Supply 


co. Berks, and by his will, proved 26 Jan., 1740 | of the Historie of Philip de Commines. From the deat 
(P.C.C. 12 Spurway), bequeathed 5,000/. and a 
moiety of her mother’s estate to his daughter Mary- 
landa Hart, and all his lands in England, Ireland, 


or the Plantations abroad to his son and executor 


of King Lewis the XI. till the beginning of the wars of 
Naples, to wit from 1483 till 1493, of all the which time 
Commines writeth nothing.” To commend to the 
historian or the scholar the great work of Comines is a 
mere impertinence, It is other with the translation, 
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which is one of the most beguiling works we know. The 
most exacting notion of the duty of a critic would 
scarcely demand that a reprint of a translation must be 
read through from beginning to end. That tesk has, 
however, through pure delight in the occupation, been 
more than half accomplished, and the completion is, it 
is hoped, only deferred. Lovers of Scott will find con- 
tinuous delight in tracing the use to which, in his 
‘Quentin Durward,’ one of the noblest of fictions, the 

at novelist has put Comines. This, of course, is well 
Coen. In ‘ Anne of Geierstein ’ he is only lees indebted. 
We wonder whether Scott ever came upon this transla- 
tion. We fancy not, for had be done so he could 
scarcely have refrained from attesting his admiration 
and delight. 


Lives of Twelve Bad Women. Edited by Arthur Vincent. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts work owes avowedly its inception to Mr. Seccombe’s 
* Lives of Twelve Bad Men.’ There is no need why the 
series should end here, since, though we can scarcely 
hope to be edified by the lives of twelve bad boys or 
girls, we might certainly have twelve bad kings or more, 
if further volumes were requisite, and twelve bad queens, 
to say nothing of bad stateemen and others. Still, we 
are content that the idea shall not be worn threadbare. 
Very different in degrees of badness are the women, and 
in some cases we should be disposed to hold that the men 
with whom they were associated were worse than them- 
selves. In the case of the mistresses of royalty, who 
contribute their quota, mercenariness appeare to be the 
ruling passion ; and when a Charles II. or a Duke of York 
refused to minister to the greed of a Barbara Villiers or 
a Mary Anne Clarke, the nation had, directly or in- 
directly, to furnish her requirements, Alice Arden, the 
wife of Arden of Feveraham, was a murderees of the 
worst type, and Elizabeth Brownrigg, of course, a 
monstrous product of disease and cruelty. Not much 
better than the former is the notorious Countess of 
Somerset. By the side of these Mary Frith, known as 
Moll Cutpurse, and Teresia Constantia Phillips eeem but 
tiroes in crime. The Duchess of Kingston, even, though 
her biographer bolds her responsible for the death of 
Foote, could plead that she was first attacked, and may 
be held to have freed London from a bully. The gallery 
algo includes Elizabeth Canning—whose iniquity, though 
resumable, is not positively established—and Mary 
teman, who, though a criminal, is scarcely illustrious 
in the annals of crime. These lives may be read with 
amusement and interest by those who have nothing 
better to read, Most of them sre accompanied by por- 
traits or other illustrations, They are by various hands, 
Mr. Arthur Vincent, the editor, being ces for 
Alice Ferrers, favourite of King Edward LII. 


Tue Fortnightly opens with a lecture by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen upon the subject of Pascal, firet delivered, in 
May, before the West London Ethical Society. It ia, 
there is little need to say, closely reasoned; but the 
subject, though not, perhaps, inherently controversial, 
since there are few to dispute Pascal’s main proposition, 
to be good is to love God, has at least some controversial 
aspects. M. Augustine Filon continues his contributions 
on ‘The Modern French Drama.’ These are lucid in 
view and accurate in fact, and so stand in striking con- 
trast to his lately published work on the English stage, 
which imperfect information and, it may be added, im- 
perfect insight deprive of all serious value, Under 
the heading ‘A Woman Poet,’ Mrs. Warne Cornish 
writes on Madame Valmore, poet and actress, who was 
one of the most inspired, as sho was one of the most 
melancholy of French female singers, A very pleasing 


spondence have great interest. Some curious mistakes 
mar, however, to a certain extent, the pleasure of the 
reader, Some of these seem serious. Thus, when Victor 
Hugo speaks of Auguste Vacquin [sic] we are compelled 
to believe he meant to indicate Auguste Vacquerie, 
M. Paul Bourget’s ‘ Lecture at Oxford,’ delivered before 
the Taylorian Institute, deals principally with Gustave 
Flaubert, of whose sufferings it gives a saddening 
account. What is said concerning Flaubert’s thorough- 
ness in carrying out his artistic convictions is well worth 
study.—Mr, James Payn writes brightly, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, ‘ On Conversation,’ which, one is told— 
though one is not compelled to believe it—is a lost art, 
It—the art of convereation—“has suffered in England 
from the example of its most famous professor”; by 
which is meant, we suppose, Samuel Johnson. Johnson's 
mistake of confounding conversation with ‘ monologue ” 
has been shared by many brilliant conversationalists 
since, including Coleridge, and by many reputed con- 
vereationalists who are not brilliant. One decision of 
Mr. Payn’s we will quote—that to the effect that he 
would “ rather talk with a strange doctor than a stranger 
of any other profession.” A curious paper is that of 
Mr, Havelock Ellis on ‘ Genius and Stature.’ Accord- 
ing to the conclusions of thie, mediocrity in size is ag 
fatal to distinction as is mediocrity in poetical gifts, The 
greatest of men are either tall or short. Peter the 
Great was 6 ft. 84in., Napoleon 5ft. 1} in., Blake barely 
5 ft., and St, Francis Xavier even less. In our own 
commonplace book we find a Latin phrase—whence 
derived we know not—tbat to some extent bears out 
Mr. Ellis’s statement. It is as follows, and some of our 
readers may perhaps know ite source ; “ Vir longua raro 
sapiens ted sapiens sapientissimus.” It is borne out in 
the cases of Raleigh, Scott, Shelley, Darwin, and many 
others. Washington was 6 ft. 3 iv., Thackeray, 6 ft. 4 in, 
Prof. Courthope, continuing his Oxford lectures, writes 
on ‘ Poetical Decadence,’ Lady Priestley contributes a 
paper on ‘The French and English Treatment of Re- 
eearch,’ Needless to say that the perusal is not wholly 
consoling. Thomas Day, concerning whom Col. Lock- 
wood writes, is the author of ‘Sandford and Merton.- 
A curious and an edifying paper is that of Mr. Cham’ 
berlin on ‘The Growth of Caste in the United States,’ 
—A strange, but etriking, coloured portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt, by Mr. W. N. P. Nicholson, forms a frontis- 
piece to the New Review. Mr. Charles Whibley gives 
one of his stirring literary pictures, dealing this time with 
‘Sir Thomas Urquhart,’ of Cromarty, the translator of 
Rabelais, described by his latest, perhaps—we know not— 
his only biographer, as “the most fantastical of Scots- 

men.” Sufficiently adverse were the destinies of this 
strange being, and manifold were his experiences. If, 

as seems possible, these things all prepared the way for 

Urquhart’s superb translation, none of them could be 

spared. Very interesting proof is afforded how Urquhart 

outdoes even Rabelais in extravagance, “thereby,” says 

Mr. Whibley, “achieving what might have seemed a 

plain impossibility.” Great credit is, however, afforded 

to Randle Cotgrave, without whose wonderful ‘ Dic- 

tionarie of the French and English Tongues’ Urquhart’s 

feat could not have been accomplished. Another Eng- 

lish eccentric, concerning whom little is known, of whom 

an account is given, is ‘Richard Verstegan (alias 

Rowly),’ of the ‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence.’ 

It is news to us—as it will be, we fancy, to many others— 

to hear from Mr, James Fitzmaurice Kelly of Verstegan 

as a poet, and not a very small poet “at that.” ‘A 

Dialogue,’ by M. Ch. Bastide, is between Renan and the 

Duc d’Aumale in the Elysian Fields.—Under the heading 

* Old English Masters’ Mr. John C. Van Dyke gives, in 


idea of her is conveyed, and the extracts from her corre- 


the Century, an account, accompanied by some udmirable 
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criticiem, of William Hogarth. Under the coarse mask of 
the satirist war, Mr. Van Dyke holds, “ a feeling as refined 
as any known to English painting.” Well executed 
engravings of Garrick and his wife, a detail from ‘ Mar- 
riage A la Mode,’ and a portrait of Hogarth by himeelf 
illustrate a capital article. ‘Play in London’ describes 
festivities at Earl's Court Exhibition, General Porter's 
*Campaigning with Grant’ is continued, and has a 
striking picture of ‘ Winter Quarters,’ ‘Sports in the 
Seventeenth Century’ bas a decidedly antiquarian flavour. 
‘After Big Game in Africa and India’ is, to ourselves, 
repulsive to the last degree. ‘The Churches of Poitiers 
and Caen,’ rather curiously associated as it seeme, 
revives pleasantly, with pen and pencil, memories of two 
enchanting spots. The illustrations are quite admirable. 
—‘ Pelagia as Aphrodite in the Amphi- 
theatre,” by M. A. Castaigne, illustrating Kingeley's 
novel of ‘ Hypatia,’ forms a beautiful frontispiece to 
Scribner's. Continuing a series of papers descriptive of 
American university life comes ‘ Undergraduate Life at 
Yale,” the letterpress and the numerous illustrations being 
equally excellent, To Englishmen unacquainted with 
New York in recent daya the pictures of * The Modern 
Business Building’ will seem sufficiently etartling. Lord 
Dufferin gives an important life of John Cabot, illus- 
trated from original documents, &c. Mr, Walter Crane 
writes on William Morris, giving illustrations of his 
decorative work. Mr, C. D, Gibson gives pictures of 
* London People, “Cavendish "’ writes on ‘ Whist Fads,’ 
which would be more important were not whist swallowed 
up in bridge.—The frontispiece to the Pall Mali con- 
siste of an engraving of Westall’s ‘ The Queen at the Age 
of Seven.’ A delightful account of Audley End, by Mise 
E. Savile, is no less delightfully illustrated. ‘Then and 
Now’ exhibite the change that has been made in 
innumerable things during the Victorian reign. Mr. 
Tyrrell's ‘ Lee of Virginia,” of which the first part ap- 
pears, gives some very satisfactory pictures of the Con- 
federate commander, ‘The Victorian Stage’ begins 
with Macready and ends with Miss Dorothea Baird as 
Trilby, There is in the magazine much admirable 
pictorial work, with which we are not directly con- 
cerned.—In Temple Bar are some bright papers, One 
on ‘Some Aspects of the Greater Dumas’ is good, but 
has a needlessly aggressive title. ‘Some Old Novels’ 
deals wholly with works by women— Miss Burney, 
Mrs. Radclyffe, Mrs. Inchbald, Kc. ‘ Pleasures of the 
Past’ describes olden places of London resort. — In 
Macmilian’s Mr. Stephen Gwynne, under ‘The Lesser 
Elizabethan Lyrists,’ does justice to the services rendered 
to our knowledge of lyrics by Mr. A. H. Bullen. We 
wonder whether the term “lesser” is justly applied to 
Sidney and others; but let that pass. Prof, Morris bas 
a valuable paper on ‘The Problem of the Kangaroo.’ 
The problem is philological, Mr. Cornish writes an 
attractive account of ‘ The Zoolozical Gardens at Amster- 
dam,’ -~-Mr. Alfred F, Robbins gives, in the Gent/eman's, 
a very readable and excellent paper on ‘Some Famous 
Maiden Speeches.’ Mr. W. J. Lawrence describes ‘ The 
Strange History of “ King Richard the Second,”’—Mr, 
C. H, Firth sends to the Cornhill a brilliant study of 
‘Marston Moor.’ ‘Recollections of Sir Charles Murray’ 
are agreeably continued. Papers likely to interest our 
readers are those on ‘Piers Ploughman’ and on ‘ Legal 
Proceedings against Animals.” ‘Pages from a Private 
Diary’ are continued.—Mr. Austin Dobson contributes 
to Longman’s ‘An English Engraver in Paris,’ and Mrs, 
Reeves writes on the * Duc d’Aumale.’—A double number 
of the English Illustrated is occupied wholly with the 
Queen's reign, of which it forms a wonderful souvenir, 
one of the best obtainable. Its letterpress and illustra- 
tions are alike exemplary, 


Cassetu's Gazetteer, Part XLVL., carries the alpbabet 
to Rousham. It has descriptions with illustrations of 
the two Richmond: in Surrey and Yorkshire, of Ripon 
Cathedral, Rochester Castle, Ross Castle, Roslin Chapel, 
Romsey Abbey, and Rothesay. 


Tue Swedenborg Society has favoured us with a 
Bibliographical Index to the published writings of 
Swedenborg, original and translated, 


‘Tue Locra; orn, Sayines or Cunist,’ discovered by 
Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. 8, Hunt, of Oxford, which 
Mr. Henry Frowde (Oxford University Press) is about to 
publieh for the Egypt Exploration Fund, are contained 
on one piece of papyrus 5) in, by 34 in., a well-preserved 
leaf of a book, While the collection of sayings may 
bave been made even earlier than the beginning of the 
second century, the writing iteelf (very clear uncials) 
may be said, with tolerable certainty, to be not later 
than the third century, or at least 100 years older than 
any MS, of the Gospels. The ‘ Logia’ are detached 
saying, without context, emphatic and precise in cha- 
racter. Each verse begins with the words ‘Jesus 
saith.” Some are unlike those in the Gospels, others have 
their parallel in the New Testament, but the phraseology 
differs. Compared with the sayings recorded by the 
Synoptic Evangelists these sayings are most like those 
handed down by St. Luke. These are certainly not part 
of those that are supposed to have been behind St. 
Matthew, but of probably an early collection, similar in 
character to that which the Evangelist is believed to 
have made, 


We hear with much regret of the death of Frank 
Chance, M.B., F.R.C.P., of Burleigh House, Sydenham 
Hill, one of our most constant and respected contributors, 
Dr, Chance died on the lst inst., of peritonitis, at the 
house of his daughter, 15, Rue Gubernatis, Nice, at the 
age of seventy-one. We are without biographical par- 
ticulars, which some of our contributors may haply be 
able to supply. We first trace the name of Dr. Chance 
in our Indexes near the close of the Second Series, 
Since that period he bas been a very frequent corre- 
spondent, chiefly on philological subjects. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the 1 ication “ Duplicate,” 

Baitisa (8 S, xi, 3,62, 170).—Mr. Ratpn Tuomas 
has sent a reply to Mk. Buack, stating that his meaning 
has been misinterpreted. The Editor holds that as 
much space as can be spared has been devoted to the 
discussion, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; ahd 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHEN contains Articles on 

WOMEN NOVELISTS of QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 

PETER the GREAT. 

BOOKS in the MIDDLE AGES. 

The ORDER of PREACHERS in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

NEW NOVELS—The Folly of Pen Harrington , A Tale of Two Tunnels ; 
The Heautiful Miss Brooke ; The Rogue's March ; The Fault of Une ; 
David Dimsdale, M.D.; Ivan Alexandrovitch; Parole Jurée; Mon- 
sieur le Neveu 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

SCANDINAVIAN NOVELS. 

ANTHOLOGIES—SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A LETTER of THOMAS PAINE to DR. FRANKLIN—The ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY EXHIBITION at the BRITISH MUSEUM— 
SALE of the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY—An ALLEGED ERROR 
of VENERABLE BEDE'S — PUBLISHERS’ SECOND INTER. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

A.so— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—Newton's Dictionary of Birds; Library Table ; Societies; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Architectural Literature; The Royal Academy; Two 

Portraits of Swift ; Sales Gossip. 
a he Week ; Hiindel and Canons ; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA—The Week ; M. Meilhac ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for July 5 contains Articles on 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE—Relgium, Bohemia, Denmark, France, 
—__e Italy, Norway, Poland, Kussia, 
Spain 


MR. LONGMAN’S WORDSWORTH and COLERIDGE Mss. 
BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The SAILOR’'S BRIDE, by A. P. Graves. 

The FAMILY of SAY. 

A LOST MANUSCRIPT. 

SALE of the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT 

GIBBON'S LIBRARY. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Recent Manuals; Prof. P. Schiitzenberger ; Societies, Meet- 
ings ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Weck. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Also~— 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, I.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s, Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s, Gd. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the :maliest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain typs, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, Ac. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. II EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘Tle Daily Round.’ Feap, 8vo, 
cloth, 41 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; moroce >, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, ?s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIFS, Short Practical Essays. Ry the Author 
of * The Daily Kound.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Little Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan 
ilt edges, ls, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
rayers for Various Cccasions. Cloth, 2%.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. Gd. JI, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily, A 
New Edision, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 33.; ‘roan 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ’ 


Tbe NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual! of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roar, with gilt edges, ls. 6d. 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatl 
roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A. Fine-Paper Editi 
red edges, 1s.; Pers‘an roan, gilt 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon 7 the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, Se. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German 
Greek, Italian, Latn, Spanish, and Portuguese. Wit: 
Translations, References, Kxplanatory Notes, and Indexe:. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M-A, Ch. Ch., 
xford. 


London; 12, Warwick-lane, £.C, 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW VOLUME (IIL.), D and E, Now Ready, half-morocco, 2/, 12s. 6d. 
Also New Double Section, DOOM—DZIGGETAI, Edited by Dr. MURRAY (completing Vol. ITI.), 5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Seciety. Imperial 4to. 


Vol. Il. C. Bdited by Dr. MURRAY om eee on Half-morocco 212 6 
Vol. Ll. D, B. Edited by Dr. MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. eco eco ove ose Half-morocco 212 6 
Vol. IV. F,G, H. Edited by Dr. MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. Five Sections of F already published. 


Now ready, demy Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY: between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars. Collected and Arranged by G. F. HILL, M.A., of the British Museum, Fellow of University College, London, 
Just published, in 2 vols. medium 8vo., half-roan, 28s. 
*.* Uniform with Dr. BIRKBECK HILL'S Edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ and ‘ Letters of Samuel Johnson.’ 
JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and Edited by George Birk- 
BECK HILL, D.C.L. LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
*,* This Work includes all the Writings generally entitled ‘ Johnsoniana,” most of which have never yet been Edited 
with an adequate Commentary. ce 


Demy 8vo. paper covers, ls. 


REVISED INDEX to VON RANKE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, principally 


in the SEVENTH CENTURY. (The History itself is in 6 vols. &vo. price 3’. 3s ) 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, small dto. 10s. 6. 


REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM: an Attempt to Exhibit the Course 
of Episcopal Succession in England. By W. STUBBS, D.D. 
Brought up to date in view of the meeting of the Bishops in Conference. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. By William 


BRIGHT, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With a Map. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST CLOSES ALMOST IMMEDIATHLY. 


Demy 4to. price to Subscribers before publicat ion, half-buckram, on Hand-made Paper, 25s, net.; or bound in 
half-vellum, 30s, net. (The Volumes wil! be eventually published at 3és. net. and 42s, net.) 


The CHURCH of ST. MARY the VIRGIN, OXFORD. By T. G. Jackson, 


R.A., Architect, sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, With 19 Full-Page Illustrations 
and numerous Cuts in the Text. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST CLOSES THIS WEBK. 
Immediately, SECOND EDITION, greatly enlarged, price to Subscribers, 21s. net cash. (The price of the Book will be 
raised on publication to 31s. 6d. net.) 


The BLAZON of EPISCOPACY. By the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, M.A. 


‘The Blazon of Episcopacy,’ a Catalogue of the Arms borne by or ascribed to Individual Bishops of the Sees of 
England and Wales from the Earliest Period of Armorial History, was originally published in 1858, and has remained @ 
standard book of reference on this important subject. The letterpress will extend to about 300 pages in small 4to. and 
there will be also 70 pages of Plates. 


Full CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES will be sent post free on application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen-corner, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Rream's-buildings, Chancery-lane. E.C.: and Published 
JOHN FRANCIS at breom's-buildings, Chancery-laue, E.C.—Saturdoy, July 10, 1897, by 
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